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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States ; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
JACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS.— 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, Lyme, Conn., an experienced phy- 
sician and teacher, makes the care and instruction of 


such boys a spec — Location delightful. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction anc careful traini Best of references 
Connecticut, New Haven. 
( “ROVE HALL.—Miss Montfort’s School 
qT ¢t Ninth year begins Sept. 19, 
~ CONNECTICU T, Stamford. 2 ' 
= ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
as preparatory to Smith College. Until Sept. 1, M 
White may be addressed at Butler, Pa. 
T. CARROLL SEMINAR Y, with tts 
“ Oreads " giving particulars, free, Write to Prin. 
: InDIANA, Terre Haute. 
A School of Engineering. 
HARLES O. THOMPSON, Pregident. - 


ILACK HALE "SCHOOL.— A Family and 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
for Y oung Ladies, Nin h 
Young Ladies. 
ILLINOIS, Mount Carroll, Carroll Co. 
A ; Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 


Co NG ACADEMY.—A_ first-class 
College Preparatory and English School for both 
sexes. Expenses, $150 to $225a year. Ninth year be- 


gins Sept. 5. _ Send for a a catalogue. — Jas. E. Vose, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. é 
| ITCHEIL'S “BOYS 
strictly select Family School. 
Admits boys from eight » fifteen. 
. C. MITCHELL, A.M 
Principal. 


SCHOOL, — A 





or SETTS, , Bost 


STON UNII rE ERSITY 


Address the Dean, 
tb NSTIT UTE 0 T 73 CHNOLOG |S Comenes 
in Civil, Mechanical, and eg my 
mistry, Architecture ete. RORERT RICHARDS Any 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. ‘Pres. 


School, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


yr 
Law 





MASSA CHUSETTS, E 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
ee PUTNAM will open the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Da ay School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
o. 68 Marlborough Street 
Terms for boarding pupils, "$500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHU: SETTS, Boston. 

RIVATE SCHOOL 

_- for the Institute o 
thoro 


‘or the penis of 
Technology, and for the 

education . y= in general, will be opened 
September 26, at No. oylstom Place, Boston. The 
special features of xX, school, course of study, refe- 
rences, etc., will ah ny ol in a circular which may be 
obtained on application 

ALBERT HALE, “English High School, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. — : ; 
R. ABBOT will admit into his family, to 
fit for college, two or three boys of unexception- 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. hest 
references given and expected. Address FRANCIS E. 
ABBOT, Ph.D., 13 Lake View Ave. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 
Women. Establishe: a in 1869. J. Cc. . PARSONS, Prin. 





MassacHUSETTs, Lenox, Berkshire Co. 
ENOX ACAD&M Y. — 1803-188}. — The 
_¢ humber of boys that can be received into the 
Principal’s home is limited totwelve. It is necessary 
to apply early. Best references exchanged. 
8 50. 
R. KN. APPS. HOME 


HAaatan - BALLARD. 
A Pegn-Sent (seventeenth) school year begins 
sad east e 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 


SSACHUSETTS, Quincy, 
DAMS ACADEMY. —Hon. C. F. Adams, 
LL.D., Chairman of Managers. Third term now 
= progress. All communications should be addressed 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadle 


ey. 
OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 





Four years’ course for women. Special 
in French, German, and Greek. Observatory, labora- 
tories, and art-gallery. Library of 11 000 Board 


and tuition, $175 a year. Address Miss Warp, Prin. 


Recommended by Pres. vat } 
88 





sent on application. Address No. 10 Grammercy P 


SCHOOL for | 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 
7 2 THAYER ACADEMY. — First 
term, seventh year, begins Wednesday, Septem 
ber 12. 
Entrance examinations June 27 and September 11. 
For terms, etc., address 
J. B. SEWALL, 
Head Master 
MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. 
UMMER AND WINTER.—Boys 
Young Men privately fitted for college. 
tioned or rejected candidates coached. 


MASSACHU SETTs, Worcester. 
Ff IGHLAND Military Academy. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit. 
f “NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
« for Boysand Young Men. Instruction during the 


lished 1856 by present Supt., 
summer in all preparatory studies. A cooi and pleasant 


and 
Condi 
F. HorrMany. 


j Estab. 
C. B. Metcaur. A.M. 


lace to prepare for the fall e sostnations. Address 
he Principal, Rev. A. B. Browns, A.M. (Yale) 

MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. ’ 
} ICHIGAN MILITARY IDEM Y. 
d —-A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upondiploma. Loca 


tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 


Next term opens Se pt 18. Expenses, 8350 a year. For 
catalogue, address Colonel RoGErs, Supt. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. : ‘ 
ISS MORGAN S SCHOOL fer Young 


A Ladies will begin its tenth year September ‘ on. 
c Circulars on application. 


NEW JERSEY, Asbury Park. 
UMMER SCHOOL OF FRENCH and 
German, beginning July 2. Instruction entirely tn 

the language. Conducted by “Miss M. Vitzthum, of Mt. 

olyoke Seminary, South-Hadley, Mass., ana by Mlle. 
Valérie Dietz, formerly of Yit Holyoke Seminary, now 
at Mrs. Piatt’s School, Ueica. ‘N.Y. For partic ulars ar 
ply to Miss Vv itzthum. 


NEW JERSEY, New ‘Brunswic k, I8 L ivingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for ‘Young La 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philade cent. ou the Pe nnsy Ivania Katiroad 
The ‘school will open September 1 





w YorK, Alban 
LBA NY L. rit” SCHOOL.—Fall term be 
For circulars address the Dean, 

Horace E. Smitn, LL.D. 


Pg gins Sept. 4, 1883. 
NEW YORK, Aurora, Cayuva Lake. 
) JELLS COLLEGE for Y. 
Full Collegiate Course. Music 
Session begins September 12, 188: 
Send for catalogue. 


mung Ladies 
and Art 


F. S. Frisper, D.D., 
“New York, Ithaca. 
“ORNELL UNIVERSITY, 188 


trance examinations begin at 9 a.™., 


President. 


?.—En 


June 18 and 


Sept. 18. For the University Keotstsr, with full state- * 


ments regarding requirements for admission, courses 
of study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 
etc., and special information, apply to the President. 
New York, Lyons 
YONS MU we {i AC IDEMY 
_ 1854).—Daily lessons. Noted for reel BO a excel 
lent teachers. Imparts best modern technique and ar 
tistic execution. Address 
L. H. SHERWooD, M.A., Founder and Principal. 
New YorK Ciry, 10 Grammercy Park. 
| TSS HAINES and Mile. DE JANON, 
l succeeded by Mme. D'OREMIFULX VON TAUBE and 
Mile. DE BrvuyN Kops. Improved methods of teaching 
ark 


rw York, Sing Sing. 
R HOLBROOK S Milita , 
opens Wednesday evening, Sept. 18. Address 
Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D 


a 


ry A hoo , ~ 


[ 


ge New Y ORK, Suspension Bridge. 
VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $850 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Muwro, A.M., President. 
annie , 
New } York, Troy. 
“IVIL, MECHANICAL, 
Engineering, at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti 
= The oldest encineering school in America. Next 
us Sept. 13. The Register for 1883 contains a 
iist tof the graduates for the ae 56 years, with their ,»o 
sitions; also course of study, requirements, expenses, 
ete. Address DAVID 
for Young 


New Yorx, C 
| ES. PIA TT rT. S SCHOOL 

i lies. The next school year r beatns Wednesday, 

Sept. 1 1s 1883 Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
A 


and 


. GREENE, Director. 


ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School will reopen September 20, 


founded 


MINING 


PRICE 1o CENTS 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1108 w aint 
/ IVINITY SCHOOL of 
Episcopal Church tn Phitade ‘Iphia The 
opens on Thursday, the 20th of September next 
cants for admission will meet the professors in the 
bulidings. on Woodland Avenue and Fiftieth street, at 
eleven o'clock on that day. For further information 


address Rev, Dr. CutLps, Secretary of the Boar’ 
A RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
d Bell's French and English Boarnting and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


ub Strect. 


school 


Appi 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill, 


PENNSYLVANTA, Philadelphia 
( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUN 
dies. Philadelphia (Chestnut Street Seminary 
open September Uh 
For circulars apply to Principals, 
iss BONNEY, Misa F. } 
Miss DILLAYR, Miss SP 


will 


ReNserr 
PASTMAN 


PENNSYLVANIA, ert Iphia, IR° Chestnut St 
THE MISSES LV. SMITH and RS 

Ashbridge's Sadie and Day School fer \ ve 
Ladies and Children will reopen September hs 
Address as above 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, West Ww alnu it Lane 
| ADAME CLEMENT'S SCHO« 
Miss CLEMENT will resume the charge of her 
school September 18, 1IS83. Communications may t« 
addressed to her at the school 


Virerista, Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County 
“REEN WOOD. — A Military & ree 
7 Boys and Young Men. Location: on east alope of 
Blue Ridge, immediately on Chesapeake and Ohi Ratt 
Mad, and 18 miles by rail from University of Virginia 


Davin F, Boyp, Principal, 
GERMANY, Hannov er, - Groase Rarlinge 
13S HILKEN’ Boanding-School for 
Yous Ladies. Ack oe H. G. RILKSS Rox yaa, 
Baltimore, M 


EDUC ATIONAL. 


1883, The “ CALEND AR of the LAS4 
RW ENGLAND : ; 
CONSERV “TORY OF MUSIC. 


Beautifully tlustrated, 64 pages. SENT FREE to your 
self and musical friends. Send names and addresees : 
E. TOURJER, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 

The Largest ana best ap winted Music , Literary, and 
irt School, and HOME for Young Ladies, in the world 


= , - > -Toeop y 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
S37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Parts 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s, ritish Authors, Teubner's 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
bocks received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued 


“The most caustic criticiams since the death of Poe.” 


A PRIMER OF CRIT/C/SM. 


By Eugene L. Didier. 16mo, paper, 10 cts. ; cloth, 30 cts. 
‘It is slashing in style, me ercilessly satirizing the 
writers cf the day.”— Pioneer Press, St. ul, Minn. 


Sent, post paid. Tor 12 cents in paper, 33 cents in cloth 
PEOPLE'S PUBLISHING CO., Baltimore. 


MIE Basis of the Ethical Movement ; 
Why Unitarianiem does not Satisfy Us. Two lec 
tures before the Society for Ethical Culture, of Chicago, 
by W. M. Salter. 
For sale by G. P_ PUTNAM'S SONS. 10 cents each, 
“END for 
. from the 
Providence 


Catalogue of American Poetry 
C pote = tion of the late C. Fisk Harris, of 
lr. TIBBITTS, Pro vidence, R. I 


Now AND MAILED TO 


CATALOGUE No. 


Interesting and Scarce Books, 


In Various Branches of Literature, mostly in 
Fine Bindings. 


READY, ANY ADDRESS. 


Il 


FOR SALE BY 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller and Importer, 


16 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 





The Nation. 





The Nation 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


THe WEEK ‘ 1 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 4 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
Honorary Degrees ea 6 
The Paupers and the Immigration Law 6 
Standards of Manners ‘ 7 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 


The University Boat Kace p aseeee 
The Bright Festival at Birmingham 9 
Progress of Female Education in England ‘ 10 


CORRESPONDENCE 


McMaster and Macaulay 11 
NOTES eevee 11 
REVIEWS 

DOM Bi. DAB no occ scccccccvcccececcccces cose cocce 14 

English Art and Art Criticism 15 

Rach as a Modern Composer as ~~ 

Cherbullez’s Men and Things 18 

Shaftesbury and Hutcheson .. 18 

Classic Mythology os 19 

The Scientific Angler ws — 


On the Conservation of Solar Energy. ‘ 
The Principal Southern and Swiss Health Resorts.. 19 
Correggio - 2 


Books OF THE WEEK : 20 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless mame 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Addresa THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
Agate 
tines, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No deviation.} 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line = 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents, = 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with __ 
choice af page, $27. _ 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
chotce of position, $80. 

Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, ——— 15 
the largest at the top. = 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 256 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,800 
coptes. The Subscription List ts always open to tnspec- 
tion. 


——§ 


—10 


*,* The London Agent for THE NATION is Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single copies may be had 


Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


T700D MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Piaces for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete. 
T. B. Stewart & Co., 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 


etc. 





| Number 940 








YH 7 J. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
- Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Domestic. 
KE VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


A Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class, 144 Fifth Ave., 5.Y. 


Professional. 


C HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 
Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
/ ENRY D. ASHLEY; Attorney-at-Law, 


Room 15, Underwriters’ Exch’ge, Kansas City, Mo. 


D gen ed F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,&12U Broadway, N.Y. 

VV ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 

4 - tpsertor Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
ve., N. Y. 


J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


+ 440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Wants. 


GENTLEMAN, a Congregational minis- 
ait ter, wishes to take three or four boys into his 
family to educate. Will give his whole time. Was had 
special experience as a tutor and educator, and can 
give the best references. Address W. L., Concord, Mass. 


LADY, graduate of one of the best high 
schools near Boston, with two years of expert- 
ence, particularly as teacher of Latin and French, de 
sires an engag -ment for the coming year. 

Address P. O. Box 692, Newton, Mass. 


PRIVATE TUTOR, of long and suc- 
, 4 cessful experience, would accept one more pupil 
to prepare for Harvard College. No charge made un 
less the pupil passes the examinatien. 
Address Box 181, Boston. 


HARVARD GRADUATE, who _has 
taken Second-Year Honors in Classics, and Final 
Honors in Mathematics, and has had long experience 
in tutoring, desires a pupil for the summer. 

Highest references given. 


ar al 


100 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


YALE GRADUATE, who, during many 
d years’ experience in preparing puptis for en- 
trance and other examinations at Yale and Harvard, 
has never had one conditioned, will take one or two 
pupils to a private cottage in the Adirondacks. Best 
references. Address Z. Y. X., Hartford, Conn. 
POSITION desired as Classical Instructor 
Ps by a Ph.D. of Harvard (’83). 
R., 16 Prospect Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


4 N experienced Tutor (Harvard,'78) desires 
wi summer pupils. C. 17, Cambridge, Mass. 


N EXPERIENCED TUTOR (Harvard 


if graduate) desires a summer engagement. Highest 
references. 


Address E., Nation office. 
IROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 
S EA-VOYAGE.—A Harvard graduate, an 
experienced private tutor, would like a pupil to 
take upon a sea-voyage. Address F. J. K., Box 198, Au- 
burndale, Mass. 
7 ‘HE BRITISH CHAPLAIN of Karls- 
ruhe, Baden, Germany, receives pupils. Foreign 
professors. Home comforts. Unusual a<vantages. 
Address as above. 
] ] 7 ANTED—By two experienced private 
tutors (Harvard) two pupils to complete a small 


class to prepare for college during the coming summer 
at a quiet summer resort near Boston. 
y 


Wn. H. PaGE, Jr.,) « 

E.L. ey Jr., ; Cambridge, Mass. 

r . e rT . ‘y. m ‘ - J ‘ ‘ 

The Union Teachers’ Agency, 

Ist, Provides well-qualified teachers for any position, 
without charge, to the parties seeking their services : 


2nd, Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 


Application blank and circular sent for stamp. Ad- 
dress A. LOVELL & CO., 16 Astor Place, New York. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Atlanthc Mutial 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





NEw YORK, January 25, 1883. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 
ary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882.... ..... 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1882 


Total Marine Premiums 


$4,412,693 58 


1,516,844 85 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1882, to 31st December, 1882............... 

8 paid during the same 
SE cnicabsibisatducesonds $2,013,767 35 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses.......... $823,304 50 


$4,390,305 90 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks.............. $8,974,558 00 


Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,575,! 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





SS bienttknecudesbasvietracescoes 531,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 1,725,575 02 
EE Saddctd cttdiedecknanderenncmides 364,923 85 


as 0.00 6:0:4:66 06008 000080 cecacssccescicncscs $13,171,675 02 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
31st December, 1882, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

Royal Phelps, 
Thos. F. Youngs, 

C. A. Hand, Samuel Willets, 
John D. Hewlett, Chas. D. Leverich, 

William H. Webb, William Bryce, 
Chas. P. Burdett William H. Fogg, 


J. D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Chas. H. Russell, 
James Low, 


Edwin D. Morgan, 
Jas. G. De Forest, 


David Lane, Horace Gray, T. B. Coddington, 
G. W. Burnham, E. W. Corlies, Horace K. Thurber 
A. A. Raven, John Elliott, William Degroot, 
Wm. Sturgis, Adolph Lemoyne, John L. Riker, 


Benj. H. Field, 
Josiah O. Low, 
Wm. E. Dodge. 


Robt. B. Minturn, N. Denton Smith. 
Chas. H. Marshall, 
Geo. W. Lane, 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


Diamond Flames. 


S. DAVIS, Jr.’s, BRAND, Cincinnati. 


{From Report to State Department on American Hog 
Procucts.] 

“I had the pleasure of goi through the establish- 
ment of S. Davis, Jr. & Co., Cincinnati, and of seeing the 
care and expertness with which the hams were handled, 
until they were pemes ready for export; and, as this 
house may be sald to represent ham-curing in the Unit 
ed Staies, it appears to me that no hams in the world can 
surpass the American for purity, cleanliness and flavor.” 


(GUNTHE RS C. F. GUNTHER, 
= ” CONFECTIONER, 
A comele pew by > CHICAGO. 
m America will be sent | (Refers to all Chicago. } 
to any address for $1, $2, 


$3, or $5. Put up in hand- T ‘a 
xes, suitable for . 


erat NK 


presents. Try it once. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CoO., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York 


al 


and Copying 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





Send for 
Circular. 





| 
| 
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Established 1865, was a pioneer in the United States as a weekly journal of literary and polit criticism of tl 
highest order, conducted free from the control of party, school, or interest of any sort, and has long been a recognized 
authority at home and abroad. Since its consolidation with the New York Avenmg Post, it has increased its facilities in 


every department, enlarged its size to twenty-four pages, and added many able writers to its previous list. Its editorial 


management has been unchanged from the first, and its projectors intend that the .Vafrer shall become more than evet 


before the medium of the best thought of the country and time. The names of the principal contributors will } 
found below. 

Its Departments are : 

The Week. Brief comments on the most important current events, domestic and foreign, together with a sums nary 


of the week’s news in six columns of brief paragraphs. 
Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. 
Special Correspondence. 


Careful and moderate discussion of leading political and social questions 
From all quarters of the globe, by intelligent and trustworthy observers 

Occasional Correspondence. 
Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, 
Reviews of Books. 
Fine Arts. 


Letters to the editor on every subject germane to the scope of the paper 


musical, and dramatic topics 
By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of both hemispheres 


Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, the drama, et 


The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most suitable shape tor binding, and a set of the 


11 


Nation preserved, bound, and indexed makes one of the most complete and readable records of current events ot 


importance in the political and literary world available. ‘Two volumes are completed annually. The index and title-page 
accompany the last issue of each volume. 

Terms, 
New York. 


$3 per annum, post-paid. Specimen copies sent on application 


A PARTIAL LIST OF WRITERS 





Alex. Agassiz, Harvard University. D. C. Gilman, Johns Ho pkins University Joseph Thacher Clarks 

Frederic D. Allen, Ht . G. Brandt, hn Fiske, 

J. A. Allen, a = P Crane, Cornell University ?. Stanley Hall 

F. Bocher, re Willard Fiske, T. W. Higginson 

H. P. Bowditch, 2 =< Hale, Kobert P. Keep, I asthampton Mass 
J. Elliot Cabot, oe . T. Hewett, ieorge b. Waring, Jr., Newport 

F. J, Child, . N ‘G. Wilder, \ Linton, New Haven, Cono 
Wm. Cook, “ Alfred M. Mayer, Stevens Institute, Hoboken lex. Johnston, Norwalk, Conn 

J. P. Cooke, Jr., ea H. H. Boyesen, ( ‘olumbia C ollege nard W. Racon, Norwich, Conn 
Louis Dyer, = Wm. R. Ware, id A. Wells ‘ 

FE. Emerton, om Henry M. Baird, Unive rsity of the City of New York Hammond Trumbull, Hartf 
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Dakota Territory Bonds 
INTEREST 5 PER CEN1 


Payable January 1 and July 1, at Chemical 
National Bank, New York City 
Denominations, $500, 
Dated May 1, 1883, 

Payable In five years or any time thereafter, at the 
option of Dakota, “Due in twenty years. Issued under 
an act of the Legislature to provide funds for building 
an addition to the Insane Hospital. Total indebtedness 
of Dakota, $167,0° 0. Population, 350,000. Total assessed 
valuation of property subject to taxation, $52,000,000 In 
INSZ, and ra aly increasing. When Dakot: a is admitted 
as a State, the savings banks of several Eastern States 
eau legally invest therein, and then they will materially 
advance in market value. At the price named they pay 
the Investor about 5% per cent. interest, if paid off in 
tive years. Having purchased the entire issue, we offer 
a limited amount at 

V7 AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
Subject to advance without notice. 


We also offer subject to sale choice bonds as follows 


$10,000 Petersburg, IL, refunding re -_ red 6s. 
$12,000 School District m Danville, UL, 

$10,000 Ringgold County, Towa, ¢ ‘ourt House 6s. 
$8,500 Randolph cw Ind., 5498 gravel roads. 
$20,000 Zanesville, O., 4! @ per cents. 

$50,000 Park Gaunay. ‘Ind., 68, gravel road bonds. 

The above named bonds we have purchased after a 
‘areful examination into their legal status, etc., and 
an recommend them as first-class securities, 


Full particulars furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
176 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Missourt [Trust Co. 


Offers the safest securities in the market. 


a specialty of 
7 Per Cent. 


Farm Loans, secured by DEED OF TRUST, being a first 
lien upon the property. Interest gorge semi-annually 
at the CHEMICAL NATIONAL RANK, Collection laws 
effective and speedy. Safety bed (dl oy ten years’ ex 
perience. For full “gr ulars and references address 
A. CRANDALL, President, 
Sedalia, Mo. 
IRINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue.) 


All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and 
sold on Commission. 

Private telegraph-wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baitimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven, 


and Richmond, Va. 
f ROWN BROTHERS & CCO.,, 
50 WALL STREET, 


Issuk COMMERCIAL anD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


For use in 


Also makes 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


"IDDER, PEABODY &© CO., 
1 Nassau St., N. Y. 


EXCH a AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT 
RITAIN AND THE CONTINENT 
Correspondents : 

BARING BROTHERS & Co., London; 
PERIER FRERES & CO., Paris ; 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Berlin. 


113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Joun A, ALDEN. CLIFFORD Cc. WatTERs. 
AKOTA.—Trustworthy informa- 
tion given, and safe and luc rative investments 
— for non-residents in this most prosperous 

gion. 
New York References : 


Morison. . 2 
ALDEN & WATERS, Land Agents, 


Jamestown, Dakota. 
P 
A. ont 


Horace White, George 8S. 


TURNER & CO., 
07 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS. 


Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence 
solicited. 


M ORTGAGE LOANS negotiated on New 
Orleans property. 8 per « ent. guaranteed, Ad 
dre as FERGUS KERNAN, Att'y-at-Law, 22 Carondelet, N. O. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
The steamers of this C + —A will sail every Wednes 
day and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 


Street, Hoboken 
RATES OF PASSAGE E TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 


First C obtn, e209) Sec — Cabin, $60; Steerage, $30; 
repaid Steerage Certificates, $22. 
For fre tebe or e 3k aly to 
ELRIC ¢ CU., AGENTs, 
2 Bowling Green. 
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THE 


/Listorical [ _ 


OF THE 
AAnetent [1 ebrex 


TRANSLATED AND CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 


By MICHAEL HEILPRIN. 


Vols. I. and /1. Svo, cloth, price of each 


lume, $2. 


Extracts from Remarks of the Press: 


“The notion has somebow got abroad that the 
scientific studly of the Bible 1s inconsistent with 
the most teuder reverence for its contents, or 
with their persistent fascination. But the reve- 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
his criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and 
that it has not lost its power to interest and 
charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents.”— 
Nation, New York. 


“This is an agreeably written, and, in the 
best. sense, popular work. . . There is 
probably no work in English from which so 
clear and accurate a view can be gained of the 
leading results of modern rationalistic criti- 
cism.”—Academy, London, 


‘** Die grosse Belesenbeit des Verf.’s bietet eine 
sorgsame Zusammenstellung der verschiedenen 
in der englischen, wie in der deutschen, holliind- 
ischen und franzédsischen Literatur vorgetra- 
genen Anschauungen.”—Count W. Baudissin 
(** Theologische Literaturzeitung,” Leipzig). 


‘*In Michael Heilprin mogen wij een geestver- 
want begroeten.”"—Dr. A. Kuenen (‘* Theolo- 
gisch Tijdschrift,” Leyden). 

New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3, and 5 Bond Street 


DAVIE & CO., 

16 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND NEW _ BOOKS; aso, BOOK 
AUCTIONEERS. 

Books of any kind, and in omy quantity, bought or 
sold at auction on commission. ccasional Catalogues 
issued in each department, and will be mailed, free, 

upon request. 


The Virginias. 
A MINING, [INDUSTRIAL & SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL. 


Established 1880, 


JED. & STILES HOTC HKISs, Pub’rs, Staunton, Va. 
gH Send 3-cent stamp for sample copy. 
7 . Dass. - 
Genealogy and Prints. 
New List of Genealogies, Engraved Portraits, and some 


Topographical Prints ready for distribution. 
Address L. B. THOMAS, Pontiac, R. I. 


Lake Superior 
Yellowstone National 
Park, 

TO GET THERE 


SEND FOR 


HOll 


Summer Tours via the 
Great Lakes, 
To T. P. CARPENTER, G.P.A., 


LaKE SUPERIOR TRANSITCO., — 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘OMMUNITY CANNED GOODS, in- 
( cluding Fruits, ve yetables, Jellies, Jams, and 
Poultry, packed under the best ‘conditions, and free 
from adulteration. Orders now received for fall ship- 
ment. Price-list sent on application. 
Address = a 
ONEIDA Community (Limited), Community, N. Y. 


Books s for Summer Re ading. 


TRANSATLANTIC 

NOVELS. 

1. MY TRIVIAL LIFE ann MISFORTUNES : 
A Gossip, with no plot in particular. By 
A Plain Woman. Part 1, Sisterhood ; 
Part 2, Meum avd Tuum. Each, in paper, 
50 ce.ts ; in cloth, 

“An exceptionally c leve r ‘stor v The charac 
terizations and descriptions are de lightful. "—Commer 

ctal Advertiser. 

2. KING CAPITAL. By William Sime. Pa- 
per, 50 cents ; cloth, #1. 

“The characters are described with realism, and the 
story ts told with a good deal of racy vigor. . . . Con 
tains many clever touches of description. A 
book to be recommended.” —Athemeum. 

3. HER SAILOR LOVE. By Katharine 8. 
Macquoid. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1 


NEW 


By the author of ‘ The Leavenworth Case.’ 
Ii. X YZ: A Detective Story. Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 


Hl. THE HUDSON NOVELS. 
t2*° Printed in large, clear type. Quarto, 
price 20 cents. 


LADY BEAUTY; or, Charming to Her 
Latest Day. By Alan Muir. Illustrated. 
* A thoroughly charming romance.’’—A/bany Argus. 
2. UNCLE JACK’S EXECU rORS. By An- 
nette Lucile Noble. 
“Remarkable for its sketches of character, its natu 
ralness, its frequent flashes of intellectual brightness, 
and genuine humor.’’—Zhe Churchman. 


3. MADEMOISELLE BISMARCK. By Henri 
Rochefort. 

* The plot which illustrates her career is one of singu 
lar originality, and the story is told with incomparable 
clearness, wit, and even brilliancy.” 

4. THE STRANDED SH iP. By L. Clarke 

Davis. 
“ Full of the finest dramatic action. . . . The work of 
a man of firm genius and exquisite delicacy of touch.”— 
- ¥. Evening Post, 
MOTHER MOLLY Mary 
” ena 
“The book is charming.”’— Philadeiphia Times. 


IV. TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 
The Best Thoughts of the Best Writers of 
the Day. Principally selected from the 
leading British and Continental journals. 
Price per volume, in paper, 25 cent in 
— 60 cents. 


Vol. 1. SOCIAL PROBLEMS. Comprising 
papers by GIFFEN on ‘* World Crowding,” 
sABOUCHERE On *‘ The Coming Democracy ,” 
LAVELEYE on “The European Terror,” and 
other important essays. 

Vol. 2. BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. | In- 
cluding the essays of HARRISON on ** Gam- 
betta.” of Miss CHRISTIE on *‘ Miss Burney’s 
Own Story, ” of DASENT on “‘ Bisbop Wilber- 
force,” and other representative papers. 

Vol. 3. STUDIES IN LITERATURE. Es- 
says by MATTHEW ARNOLD, on * Isaiah of 
Jerusalem”; by THOMAS WRIGHT, the 
‘“‘Journevman Engineer,” on “The Un- 
known Public”; by Rev. Dr. STOKES, on 
“The Bollandists,” ‘ete. 


V. RENAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
Translated, under the Author’s supervision, 
by C. B. Pitman. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 


“ A book which will be read with extraordinary inte 
rest. . . . Areal revelation.”—London Times. 


VI. JTALIAN RAMBLES. By 
James Jackson Jarves, author of ‘The Art 
Idea,’ ‘Italian Sights,’ ete. 16mo, cloth ex- 
tra, $1 25 


“Just the thing for a summer ramble.”—Newark 
Daily Advertiser. 

“Mr. Jarves is an easy writer, and his description 
are often picturesque.” —} ~hiladelphia Bulletin. 


By Frances 


A New Work ON SPAIN, 

VIl. FROM THE 

to the Pillars of Hercules. By Henry Day, 

author of ‘A Lawyer Abroad.’ Cloth ex- 
tra, $1 50. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1883. 
The Week 
1e CeK. 


As the season progresses without further se- 
rious damage to the small-grain crop than was 
reported in the early spring, the prices of all 
breadstuffs and provisions continue to decline. 
The winter wheat is already being harvested, 
and a week imore will put the spring wheat 
out of danger. The corn crop will still be 
subject to various contingencies, and will not 
be secure before the latter part of August, but 
its present prospects are good. Those of the 
cotton crop throughout the entire cotton re 
gion are more favorable than usual, and, in 
view of the nearly absolute certainty of a 
large crop, prices have been declining. Com- 
mercial and financial prosperity is so entirely 
dependent upon these crops that trade and 
speculation have waitcd for results until the 
usual hot-weather stagnation has come over 
the speculative markets. But it is now ac- 
cepted as a foregone conclusion that mini- 
mum prices must rule, at least for the 
present, for all these important com- 
modities as well as for iron, leather, coal, etc., 
etc. The basis is therefore established for a 
favorable of our foreign trade, 
which will justify an increase of its volume 
both of exports and imports. In financial at- 
fairs the current week is one of the usual land- 
marks in the year’s progress, because the first 
week of July brings out from $60,000,000 to 
$70,000,000 of interest and dividend disburse- 
ments, and in the present instance is making 
an excessive supply of floating capital that 
must tind investment in securities or loans or 
in speculative purchases of commodities; and 
while the past week has presented nothing but 
declining prices for commodities, securities, 
and joint-stock shares, it is generally acknow- 
ledged that this tendency is likely to be check 
ed if not reversed by the necessity of finding 
employment for capital. The stock market, 
however, which would seem likely to draw a 
large share of this capital, continues extreme 
ly languid, and prices are as a rule very much 
below the average of the past two years, ow- 
ing largely to a general distrust of the man’ 
agement of a majority of the American rail 
roads. 





condition 


Beirne and Elam, the Richmond 
duellists, met on Saturday, near New Hope, 
in Augusta County, Virginia, having succeed 
ed in eluding the police, and did their best to 
killeach other. The range was made only exght 
paces, and at the second shot Mr. Elam was 
struck inthethigh. Mr. Beirne then expressed 
himself as ‘* satisfied,” and Mr. Elam had to be, 
as he could not fight any longer. It is not 
clear, however, that Mr. Elam will die, and 
therefore Mr. Beirne’s satisfaction must arise 
from the fact that he hit Mr. Elam and was 
not hit himself—a feeling which any man will 
at once understand. Both combatants 
been interviewed with regard to the ficht, 
which seems to have been conducted ac- 
cording to the local rules governing the 


Messrs. 


have 


subject; but neither of them has thrown 


the least ligat on the bearing of the re 
sult on the issue over which the bat 
tle was fought. We are sorry to have to 


go back to this matter, but Mr. Beirne, our 
readers will recollect, is editor of the State, 
Mr. Elam of the WA, and the battle was 
fought about a description which Mr. Elam 
gave in his paper of Mr. Beirne, and a de 


scription which Mr. Beirne gave in his 
of the followers of Mahone. Were these 
descriptions, or either of them, correct ? 


If Mr. Beirne hit Mr. Elam, the followers of 
Mahone would be proved to bea‘ 
corrupt, and degraded gang,” in favor of mis 
cegenation and mixed schools. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Elam hit Mr. Beirne, it would 
be proved that ‘lofty pretensions of superiority 
in manners, morals, and letters are laughably 
ridiculous coming from a source so pitiable in 
all moral and intellectual resources” as Mr 
Beirne. 


vicious, 


Some of the Southern comments on the af 
fair are excessively funny, or would be, if such 
events were not a serious blot upon Southern 
civilization. The Landmark, for instance, of 
which we observe that Mr. James Barron Hops 
announces that he is editor, solemnly warned 
us before the battle began not to indulge in 
‘brutal levity,” on the ground that we were 
inflaming the passions of Messrs. Beirne 
and Elam to such a degree that they would be 
forced, in order to escape ridicule, to ‘‘ come 
back from the field with somebody on a 
stretcher.” It calls upon us to ** look into our 
conscience " and ‘‘ask of that monitor if it 
can hold itself guiltless of having uttered 
words which must inflame the parties to this 
deadly controversy and stimulate others, per 
haps, to escape its [our] pungent irony by 


bloodshed under similar circumstances.” It 
can, esteemed Landmark, it can; for the 
reason that civilized men do not regard it as 


wrong to ridicule a barbarous and criminal 
practice merely because of the effect ridicule 
may have upon the minds of the barbarians 
who keep it up. The practice of duelling 
will probably not survive many Beirne Elam 
affairs even in Virginia. If the Virginians will 
now go to work and punish somebody for the 
violation of the law, or, at any rate, try to, they 
may, to a certain extent, relieve the State from 
the stigma of this disgusting fight; but the 
Landmark and all like it may be assured that 
to encourage other Elams and Beirnes there 
is no better way than to thank God that the 
‘trouble is over,” and to speak with bated 
breath of the heroism of the two ruftians who 
have caused it. The discovery of the Land 
mark that the Northern press is responsible 
for duels because it ridicules duelling, throws 
a valuable side-light upon the imbecility of 
mind which the custom seems to produce. 


The Butler trouble at Harvard blew over on 
Commencement day so completely that many 
people are no doubt asking themselves why so 
much fuss was made about the grim old warrior 
and his degree. He came to the alumni dinner 
at the invitation, we beheve, of the President of 





the College, was called upon for a speech, and 


made one in which he spoke in a very com 


plimentary strain of the Colleg 
forth no threats of any kind 


and breathed 
In fact 
now appears to be a warm friend of Harvard 
and the higher education and all good things 
Refusing him the degree 


er 
Butler 


instead of riling 


the old man, has probably led him to think 
all the better of the Coll 


who truckle to him, and pretend to think that 


It is the peopl 


and good statesman 


he isa 


he probably has the most profound contempt 


great 


The result of the Harvard Yale boat race 


seems to have convinced all observers tha 
Yale will have to abandon its present strok 

It will also probably have to abandon its 
present curious system of bunching © the 
seats of its boatin twos. Lo other words, unless 


all impartial obse rvers are wron and amor 
them we include even Harvard rowing men 
for there is really no interest to either ex 
in such a race as that of last Thursday 


will have to abandon the idea with which 


still deludes itself, that it can find if, uf 
only devotes time and ingenuity en { 
some brand-new device or trick that will en 
able it to win races without adopting the syst 
which time and experience have taught all the 
leading rowing colleges of the world. Tt s 
son that it does not pay as well to be smart 


and ingenious, and continually introducing 


novelties, as to abide by what the world has 


actually learned, was taught Harvard by bitter 
parently bein 


defeats, and is now taught 


tt 
Yale in the same way By all accounts, the 
finest crew that Yale ever turned out was 
easily beaten on Thursday because they were 


possessed with the idea that they Knew some 


thing about rowing which nobody could teach 
them. 


barge 


and 


no struggle 


The Iowa Republicans had ‘‘a 
convention, with 


and 


harmonious’ 
about the candidates 
Among the 


f national 
} 
s 


seemingly none 
former there 
reputation, 


about the platform 


are no men but as 


‘ 
they are the old incumbents now renominated, 
with the exception of Judge Reed, the candi 
date for Judge of the Supreme Court, it must 
be assumed tbat they are generally 
to the which 
now elect them 
platform there seems to have been 


acceptable 
them and 
As to the 
a minority 
of dissenters, but scarcely strong enough to 


party once elected 


Wants to again. 


make an impression upon the majority and 


hopeless of accomplishing anything. The 
first resolution ‘‘ points with pride” to what 


the Republican party has accomplished in the 
past. The second puts the people of Iowa 
in the same category with ‘the people of 
who are struggling for their 
rights in opposition to oppressive laws and 


all countries 


systems.” 
nest sympathy is offered, and then the same 
by implication, asked for the 
people of Iowa, for the Convention goes on to 
say that 
of the homes of our own people in their con- 
test against the saloons.” This is not as clear 
as it should be, The fact is that the lowa 


To these struggling peoples ear. 
sympathy is, 


‘‘ we also plant ourselves on the side 
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Legislature passed, for submission to the peo- 
ple the Constitution pro 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicat 
ing liquor; that it was approved by a majority 
of nearly 30,000, but that it was then declared 
void and of no effect by the Supreme Court 


an amendment to 


on account of some irregularity in the passage 
of it. It would seem, therefore, that the people 
of Lowa, in what the Convention calls their 
‘struggle for their rights,” have been baffled, 
not by ‘‘ oppressive laws and systems,” or any 
other form of despotism, like other peoples 
struggling for their rights, but by their Su- 
preme Court, or rather by their bungling leg- 
islators, whose work was condemned by the 
Supreme Court. However, the Convention 
resolved that it is the duty of the Legislature 
to make the prohibitory amendment over 
again, this time, we suppose, in a more work- 
manlike way, so that the Supreme Court may 
not have another chance to undo it. To be 
sure, the wording of the amendment will have 
to be clearer than the wording of the resolu- 
tion which recommends its reénactment. 





We do not think we risk anything in saying 
that many of those who voted for this resolu- 
tion, especially the more prominent and ex- 
perienced politicians, are seriously appre- 
hensive that this liquor question, as it has 
already once reduced the formerly enormous 
Republican majority in lowa to small pro- 
portions, may do so again. Still, they voted 

- for it, as they did for another resolution, 
insisting strongly upon the maintenance 
of a high protective tariff, and vigorously 
denouncing the efforts of the Democrats in 
lowa for a change of the customs laws in the 
direction of free trade. We venture to say 
that in this instance, too, some of those who 
supported this resolution without believing 
in it, know very well that the movement for 
a reform of the tariff by a reduction of du- 

ties has made nowhere in the West a larger 
number of converts than in Iowa ; that among 
these converts there are many Republicans, 
and that a not inconsiderable number of them 
may refuse to vote as they have done be- 
fore, if this issue is clearly and strictly made. 

It is very much to be regretted that the 

Iowa Republicans followed the example of 

those of Ohio in recommending the repeal of 
the time clause in the law concerning the ap- 
plication of soldiers for pensions, or, in other 
words, the extension and perpetuation of the 
pension-arrears scandal. This is a kind of 
demagogy which should not, and in the long 
run will not, pay. 

The Republican State Convention of Min- 
nesota has incorporated in its platform a reso- 
lution en the tariff which would be open to 
great objection if coming from a gathering 
of pretended free-traders, but which appears 
more acceptable coming froma party in which 
the protection sentiment is predominant. It 
insists upon maintaining the taxes upon whis- 
key and tobacco, and, in addition to them, 

‘‘a system of duties upon imports, so ap- 

plied as to provide revenue for the necessary 
expenses of the Government, and so adjusted 
as to encourage the development of the manu- 
facturing and labor interests of the country.” 
Theoretically it countenances the principle of 


protection, but as it wants revenue raised only 
to defray the necessary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and insists upon keeping the large 
revenue derived from the whiskey and tobacco 
taxes, the additional amount to be raised 
through duties on imports will be small. Con- 
sequently the Minnesota Republicans must 
favor a very thorough revision of the tariff 
in that For a convention of protec- 
tionists this is duing very well. If the whole 
Republican party would adopt this platform 
and act upon it in good faith and with con- 


sense. 


| sistency, 1t would gradually solve the tariff 





problem in a satisfactory way, and deserve 
in that respect more confidence than the 
Democrats. A party moving from protection 
premises in the direction of a liberal revenue 
reform would be more trustworthy than a 
party starting from a free-trade standpoint 
and moving in the direction of protection. 


It seems that General Crook’s reasons for 
the policy he advocates with regard to the 
Apaches whom he has brought in from their 
stronghold in the Sierra Madre, were at first not 
quite clearly understood and appreciated at 
Washington. Perhaps the War and Interior De- 
partments did not like to assume the responsi- 
bility of ordering or authorizing things which 
were so little in accord with their first im pres- 
sions, and so repugnant to the critical mind of 
the country. At any rate, there seems to have 
been some hesitation about the admission of 
General Crook’s captives to the reservation, 
and the General himself was summoned to 
Washington for consultation. He will be 
there in a day or two. His management 
of Indian matters in war and peace has 
been throughout so vigorous, at the same 
time so humane, and, on the whole, so suc- 
cessful, that neither the War nor the Interior 
Department will compromise its dignity in 
following his advice. 
occasions these restless Apache vagabonds did 
break out again after having been located and 
decently treated on reservations; but it is ap- 
parently General Crook’s opinion that they are 
now too thoroughly convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of further attempts in that line to indulge 
again in such eccentricities. If this is General 
Crook’s opinion, the Government will do well 
to accept it; public opinion will not charge it 
with auy responsibility if General Crook 
should prove mistaken. 


The foreign missions of the Mormons are so 
successful that twenty-two missionaries, who 
returned on the Nevada on Sunday, were able 
to bring with them 674 accessions to the 
Church of the Latter-Day Saints. They cia- 
not be sent back because they are not 
paupers. The adults are well dressed and 
have considerable baggage, and the children 
are healthy. The few of the company 
who are infirm are well cared for by 
relatives. Some of the immigrants have been 
assisted, but only in the way citizens of 
foreign birth for many years have helped their 
friends to join them in this country. The 
Mormon leaders not only aim to secure con- 
verts, but they shrewdly give them money for 
the journey to Utah. It is said that $35,000 
has been expended in this way during the 
last year. Since these Mormon immigrants 





| had no connection whatever 


It is true that on former | 


cannot be prevented from landing, it is en- 
couraging to know that the sexes are about 
equally divided, that the men are farm labor- 
ers and mechanics, and that therefore they 
are probably going to Utah not to practise 
polygamy, but to work for a living. The 
multiplication of Mormons in this way by no 
means implies the multiplication of polyga- 
mists. While plurality of wives is adopted 
as an article of faith, as a domestic custom it 
is losing rather than gaining strength. 





Stalwart sensitiveness in regard to the repu- 
tation of men who are not of that faction is 
illustrated in the case of Postmaster Pearson. 
When it was discovered that Mr. Pearson’s 
name was associated with a district messen- 
ger and telegraph company, the Stalwarts at 
Washington, instigated thereto by the Stal- 
warts of New York, insisted that the Post- 
master ought to be removed for engaging in 
a business which infringed upon the postal 
monopoly of the United States. It made no 
difference that it was at once explained that 
the messenger business did not come within 
the statutory prohibition ; that Mr. Pearson 
with the com- 
pany, and that he never had authorized the 
use of his name in association with it, further 
than consenting as a friendly favor to sign the 
petition for its incorporation. This did not 
prevent the delicate and susceptible Stalwarts 
from insisting that eveu the appearance of evi! 
must ‘be avoided—by everybody but Stalwarts 
—and that the New York Postmaster must go. 
It did not prevent the Stalwart organ at Wash- 
ington from sneering at ‘‘ the truly good reform 
Postmaster” and the “‘ dearly beloved Postmas- 
ter.” But the sincerity of Stalwart sensitiveness 
is exposed to the gravest suspicion when the ap- 
pointment by Commissioner Evans of the man 
liorion, who was once disinissed from the 
Revenue Department for cause, and against 
whom charges of gross corruption have been 
made, escapes all criticism whatever from the 
organ which impudently professes to speak 
for the Administration as well as the Star-route 
defendants. Certainly there could not be bet- 
ter ground for sensitiveness than the editorial 
relation of the Assistant Postmaster-General to 


| such a newspaper. 


| the history of jurisprudence. 





Puck had a picture the other day showing 
Dorsey and Brady coming gayly out of one 
door of the court-house, free, and ‘‘ counsel ” 
coming out of another, very wealthy. This it 
called *‘ Results of the Star-route Trial.” For 
these results the Trial will probably always be 
regarded as one of the most remarkable in 
It has had a 
new result now, and a very singular one, in a 
threat of a libel suit against the Attorney- 
General by Mr. Cook, the ‘‘ex-counsel ” for the 
Government, founded on an interview in which 
the Attorney-General stated that the ex-counsel 
had been discharged by the Government, 
and strongly hinted that after he had been 
discharged he ‘‘ sold out” to the Star-routers. 
The ex-counsel says he never was discharged, 
but went out of the cases voluntarily; and also 
that he never sold out, though he seems to 
admit having a wicked partner who had a 
pecuniary transaction of some sort with the 
Star-routers which lent color to the accusation. 
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We are surprised that Mr. Cook is willing to 
confine himself to a libel suit. He ought to 
begin criminal proceedings. If the ex-counsel 
would have Mr. Brewster arrested and locked 
up in one of his own jails, it would teach the 
old slanderer a lesson which he would never 
forget, and greatly embolden timid counsel 
and ex-counsel who have wicked partners all 
over the world. 





The visit of the plumbers to this city is an 
event of some interest, as it has enabled them 
to give—what is always so valuable in the 
case of any oppressed class—their view of 
their position. It appears from their proceed- 
ings that they attribute the feeling against 
them partly to the licentious attacks of the 
press, and partly to the rise of the sanitary 
engineer, who, they say, knows nothing about 
plumbing, and is an impostor. This seems 
to call for some reply from the sanitary en- 
gineers, many of whom, it is believed, pri- 
vately hold and express the same opinion 
of plumbers that the plumbers do of them. 
Let them come out like men and tell us not 
only what they think are the facts with regard 
to plumbers, but what they have to say for 
themselves. There is of course no use in 
asking the press to withdraw its charges 
against plumbers; the press in this, as in so 
many other cases, is ‘‘down” on plumbers, 
hecause many editors think they are an un- 
popular class and try to curry favor with their 
readers by abusing them. But it is hopeless 
for the plumbers to attempt by argument to 
affect the minds of a class so depraved. 





A good deal of excitement was occasioned in 
Chicago a little while ago by a decision of one 
of the courts there as to what are known as 
‘* superstitious uses.” We have not the text 
of the decision before us, but the principle 
involved was that trusts made for ‘‘ super- 
stitious ” purposes—for such purposes as say- 


ing masses for the repose of the souls of 
the dead—were not in this country void. 


The samme question has now arisen in this 
city, and resulted in a decision that such 
trusts are void. Margaret Gilman, a pious 
old Catholic lady, in August last put 
the sum of $2,300 in the hands of a friend 
named McArdle, directing that the money 
should be used after the death of herself and 
her husband to pay for funeral expenses, the 
erection of a monument, and to have masses 
said for the repose of the souls of both. The 
old lady was then eighty-five years old, and 
she made the trust while alive, no doubt be- 
cause she feared that a will might be disputed. 
She also very ingeniously united with the 
masses two other objects—a funeral and a 
monument—universally regarded as legal 
throughout the Christian world. Mrs. Gil- 
man and her husband shortly afterwards died, 
and she has now, in the curious vernacular of 
New York jurisprudence, been badly ‘* beat- 
en” by Judge Freedman, of the Superior 
Court. 





His decision is in substance that there is no 
objection to the trust on the ground of its 
being ‘‘ superstitious ”; that the old English 
doctrine with regard to the matter cannot 
be applied in this country, where the law 


recognizes complete equality among beliefs 
and creeds; but that in this case there is no 
beneficiary, no person in existence for whose 
benefit the trust is held. Mr. :nd Mrs. Gil 
man are both dead; the money is intended to 
benefit their souls. But, says Judge Freed 
man, the soul of a dead person ‘is incapable 
of taking an interest in property left behind.” 
But how does Judge Freedman know this * 
In just the same way that Mrs. Gilman knew 
just the opposite. Mrs. Gilman and pious 
Catholics generally think that the soul will be 
benefited by masses, but living Catholics have 
never seen one so benefited, and living Pro 
testants have never seen the contrary. 
testants say that there is no purgatory ; Catho 
lies say that there is If the Catholics are 
right, it is obvious that the souls of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gilman are now deprived of a substantial 
property right, and the decision can only be 
supported on the theory that the Catholic re 
ligion is a superstition and the Protestant re 
ligion true. This is exactly what the courts 
in this country have always refused to decide, 
on the ground that one religious belief (in the 
eye of the law) is no more irrational than an 
other; that the law has no machinery for de 
ciding between them, and that it cannot un 
dertake such a task without establishing, as 
far as it goes, a state creed. The Gilman 
funeral expenses were, in Protestant eyes, 
just as ill calevlated to benetit the Gilman 
sou's as the masses. A judge who has made 
up his mind that it is part of the common law 
that a soul cannot be benefited in any way by 
the expenditure of money in religious rites, is 


Pro 


entering, we believe, on a new and, we may 
add, a not very safe field. 

The Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill was jost in 
the House of Lords last week by a vote of 


145 io 140, This probatdy shows that ina year 
or two it will pass, as the vote against it has 
been steadily decreasing for a long 
The bold rally of the Conservatives against 
the bill is of course all the grander the more 
hopeless the cause becomes. It is sad to 
think, however, that the time when the Eng 
lish sister-in-law or aunt can lead a blameless 
and unsuspected life in the family of her 
brother-in-law is drawing so rapidly to a 
close. 
away. 


veriod. 


The good old times are fast passing 


The vote on the second reading, which is 
usually decisive in the Lords, set English 
Conservatives to reflecting about the prob- 
able consequences of the passage of the bill 
The principle which, according to them, 
underlies the prohibition of these marriages 
was very neatly stated by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the course of the debate. 
As the restriction is religious in origin, 
and he is the head of the Church, he must 
know ; and he says, and says it boldly, that 
marriages of aftinity are all right if in describ- 
ing them you ** count four "—+. g., the man, his 
deceased wife, the deceased wife's relative, and 
another relative of the man himself; for 
example, a man’s wife's sister may be mar 
ried by his son; but it is a sinful and 
illicit connection if you ‘‘count three "-—-~. g., 
the man, his deceased wife, and his deceased 
wife's sister. This, however, is only a test. 


3 


The reason of the rule may be found, not, as 
we should naturally suppose, in the Bible 

for the Bible is singularly silent on the sub 
ject—but inthe last number of the Saturday 
Review. This well known Conservative organ 
has thought the matter out carefully, and 
points out that if the barriers are once thrown 
down, the next step will be to demand the 
legalization of marriages with a 
sister. 


mans own 
of 


says, can be used in favor of the other 


All the arguments in favor one, it 


** She is presumably as well suited to him in 
age as his wife's sister, certainly suited to him 
in station, probally more suited in disposition 
than any stranger in blood. They have to each 
other, by hypothesis, that reasonable affection 
without which marriage should not be con 
tracted. The woman loves her nephews and 
nieces already (at least in most cases), for their 
own sakes and for the sake of her brother. The 
acutest judge on the bench may be very respect 
fully asked to point out a single flaw in the 
analogy.’ 


thre 


anim 


The analogy seems to be and 
inference drawn that the 


stalment ” at once why the Conserva 


perfect 
tall is ** tut 
shows 
tives have so stoutly resisted its passage, and 
why they dread the future should it becom 


law, 


Very cordial expresstous of friendship and 


mutual good-will were exchanged between 


the Emperor of Germany and the Czar of 


Russia at the time of the latter's corona 


tion ; but in the meantime the German Gov 

ernment does not forget to provide for possi 
ble contingencies in the future The cabl 
informs us that the small fortress of Kiastrin 


is H be transformed into a fortitied place of the 


Ber 
river Oder 


st clasa. Kilstrin is situated between 


lin andthe Russian frontier, on the 


and at che crossing of the railway from Gerlin 
to Warsaw with several other wis of im 
portanes, The place is evidently intended to 


serve for the protection of the German capital 

The latter 
Power will scarcely have any reason for com 
this apparent mark of distrust, 
for Russia began first to fortify ber German 
frontier. The action of Germany can, indeed, 
not be taken as a hostile demonstration hav 
ing an immediate meaning. It is merely an 
act of that timely caution for which the 
general staff of the German army is so well 
known 


in case ot a war with Russia 


planing 


The Count de Chambord seems to be really 
and seriously ill this time. The Royalists at Pa 
ris are naturally ina state of great excitement, 
for the death of the Count de Chambord 
means to them not only the demise of one 
king and the advent of another, but in this 
case the passing of the crown, or rather the 


right to the crown, from one house 
to another, from the Bourbon to the 
Orleans. And even more than _— that. 


It means the passing of the leadership of the 
Royalist cause in France from the hands of a 
pretender who represented the old régime 
overthrown by two revolutions, and who was 
so firmly wedded to its traditions that, he 
threw away a chance to be King because he 
would not accept the tricolored flag, to the 
representative of a family identified with the 
leading principles of those revolutions, a man 
of modern ideas and of more than ordinary 
ability. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(WEDNESDAY, June 27, to MONDAY, 1883, in- 


clusive.) 


DOMESTIC. 


July 2, 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR'S scheme for consolidat- 
ing the revenue districts has been subjected to 
much criticism because in many cases where 
collectors were retained the preference was 
given to Stalwarts, the Independents be- 
ing dropped. His friends urge in his de- 
fence that a careful analysis of the internal- 
revenue consolidation, in connection with the 
rule which the President adopted as to retain 
ing or dismissing the collectors, will disarm 
some of the criticism. The rule is said to 
have been that where two or more districts 
were united, the collectors longest in the ser- 
vice should be dropped and the one of most 
recent appointment should be retained, pro- 
vided the new man had a good record for 
efficiency. In a reduction of forty-six dis- 
tricts the oldest collectors were dropped in 
thirty-eight cases, leaving only eight instances 
in which this rule was departed from. These 
exceptions have excited the most criticism. 

Mr. Frank D. Conger, son of the Michigan 
Senator, has been appointed by the President 
to be Postmaster at Washington, the previous 
nominee having declined. 


Postmaster-General Gresham has decided to 
consider the relation of the lotteries to the 
mails, in view of the many complaints which 
have been made by some of the lottery com- 
panies of discrimination against them in favor 
of one company. 


Mr. W. A. Cook, of the original Govern- 
ment counsel in the Star-route cases, has made 
a statement in regard to his connection with 
them, in which he says that he became con- 
nected with the Star-route cases in the spring 
of 1881. at the solicitation of Attorney-Gene- 
ral MacVeagh ; that soon afterward he had a 
private interview with President Garfield 
about the cases, in which the latter plainly set 
forth his views touching them, as follows : 
“That it was to be regretted that there was 
any apparent occasion for the investigation of 
the official and personal conduct of individu- 
als who had occupied a high position in pub- 
lic life or of any contractors with the Govern- 
ment; that every one, according to the 
established rule of the law, was to be pre- 
sumed innocent until fully proven guilty, 
and that in his opinion no criminal case could 
be properly conducted from any other stand- 
point against any citizen; that while this was 
true he desired and expected a full, fair, and 
impartial investigation of all the facts involved 
in each case, without regard to the persons 
who might be accused; but that in making 
such investigation he wished me to avoid what 
was at times too common among attorneys, 
the evil of ‘making a case for the sake of hav- 
ing a case,’ and that he did not regard it as 
proper to obtain an indictment against any 
one unless the facts made out a strong proba- 
ble case and appeared to be such as would 
fully justify a trial before a petty jury.” Mr. 
Cook has threatened to sue Attorney-General 
Brewster for slander, because he asserted in a 
recent interview that the Star-route thieves had 
used their plunder to buy up ex-counsel for 
the Government. 

Representative Blackburn, of Kentucky, it 
is ascertained, expects to devote himself in the 
next Congress to an investigation of Star- 
route matters, and will very probably intro- 
duce a resolution creating a committee to ex- 
amine the subject. 

Secretary Folger has instructed the Emigra- 
tion Commissioners in this city to prevent the 
landing of all immigrants found to be paupers 
within the meaning of the law, and in cases 
where such pauper immigrants have already 
landed, to take all practicable measures to 
have them reshipped to the port whence they 
came. The Commissioners have adopted re- 
solutions instructing inspectors that all the 
immigrants must be examined on board the 
vessels bringing them, 











Gen. Rufus Ingalls, Quartermaster-General | 
of the Army, was retired at his own request 
on Monday, and Col. Samuel B. Holabird was 
recommended by Secretary Lincoln to the 
President to succeed him, and on Monday was 
appointed. 

Information received at El Paso, Texas, 
from a Mexican citizen, says that Apache 
raiders on Weduesday last appeared in the | 
neighborhood of Janos, and captured three 
herders and a quantity of cattle. General 
Crook discredits the report, and asserts that | 
Indian troubles in that region are at an end | 
for the present. 

David L. Payne has applied to the United 
States Circuit Court at Topeka, Kan., for un 
injunction against Secretary Lincoln and 
General Pope, restraining them from interfer- 
ing with his entrance into and occupation of 
the Oklahoma District of the Indian Terri- 
tory. This application brings up for decision 
the whole question of the status of the Okla- 
homa District. 

The new tariff laws and the laws as to 
money orders went into effect on July 1. 

The public-debt. statement, issued in Wash- 
ington on Monday, shows areduction during 
June of $18,098,201 43. 

A war on trade silver dollars has begun in 
this city, and the movement has rapidly spread 
among the merchants and tradesmen of other 
cities not to receive them at their face value 
after July 1. 

At St. Louis the flood has subsided and busi- 
ness has been resumed. 

There were great rain-storms in Pennsylva- 
nia on Wednesday. Valuable mines about 
Wilkesbarre were flooded. There was great 
destruction of crops. Twenty-three collieries 
near Ashland, Pa., were flooded on Wednes- 
day. 

In the balloting of the New Hampshire | 
Legislature for Senator on Wednesday Mr. 
Rollins received 105 out of 322 votes. There 
was no radical change in the situation up to | 
Monday evening, as a quorum did net vote 
on three days. 

The Iowa Republican Convention on Wed- 
nesday renominated the old ticket, headed by 
B. R. Sherman for Governor, and adopted a 
platform favoring prohibition and protection, 
and commending the Administration of Presi- | 
dent Arthur. It refused a renomination to 
Judge Day, one of the majority members of 
the Supreme Court who overthrew the pro- 
hibition amendment. 


In the Minnesota Republican State Conven- | 
tion on Wednesday the organization was per- 
fected by the friends of the Hubbard admuinis- 
tration, thus defeating the Windom faction. 
Governor Hubbard was renominated by accla- | 
mation. A resolution condemning the action | 
of those Republican legislators who refused to 
vote for Windom as Senator after he had re- | 
ceived the caucus nomination last winter, was 
laid on the table by a vote of 148 to 92. The 
plattorm approves the River and Harbor Bill, 
urges the repeal by Congress of the time clause 
in the law relating to the application for | 
soldiers’ pensions, and advocates a revenue 
tariff so adjusted as to encourage home in- 
dustries. <A full ticket was nominated. 


Considerable opposition has developed in | 
Ohio to Judge Hoadly, the Democratic candi- | 
date for Governor, within the ranks of his 
own party. A son of ex-Senator Thurman has 
announced his intention of supporting the 
Republican nominee, because of Judge Toad. 
ly’s record as a Republican and a Liberal. His 
connection with the Archbishop Purcell trou- 
bles, as counsel for the assignee, in which ca- 
pacity he contended for the sale of church 

roperty in the Cincinnati diocese, wili also, 
it is asserted, injure his prospects. A deci- 
sion in this case has not yet been rendered, 
and it is alleged that Judge Hoadly is trying | 
to have it kept back until after the October 
election. 


In a speech at a dinner in Springfield, , 


| Trinity, 


Mass., on Thursday night, Mr. John Kelly 
sharply criticised Mr. Tilden for not coura- 
geously a on the people to sustain him 
in assuming the Presidency of the United 
States in 1876. He also said Mr. Tilden tried 
to get the nomination in 1880, and, failing in 
this, used his influence in New York to defeat 
General Hancock. 


After inuch negotiation and great efforts to 
escape the police and evade the law, Messrs. 
Beirne and Elam, the Richmond editors and 
duellists, met on Saturday morning near New 
Hope, Virginia. At the first exchange of 
shots neither was touched. At the second shot 
Elam was struck in the upper part of the right 
thigh, and Beirne escaped unhurt. Beirne 
then expressed himself as satisfied, and the 
parties left the field, going in opposite direc- 
tions. Mr. Elam is editor of the Richmond 
Whig (Readjuster), and his opponent of the 
State (Bourbon). The wound of the former is 
severe, and may become dangerous. Under 
the laws of Virginia dueling is a felony ; but 
no one has ever been convicted under the 
statute. 

Valentine’s recumbent figure of Gen. Robert 
E. Lee was unveiled at Lexington, Va., on 
Thursday, in the presence of 6,000 persons. 
Gen. Wade Hampton acted as Chief Marshal. 
Maj. John W. Daniel delivered the address. 

Commencement exercises were held at Har- 
vard, Yale, and Union on Wednesday, and at 
Wesleyan, Dartmouth, Hamilton, 
and the College of the City of New York on 
Thursday. Governor Butler attended the 
Harvard Commencement, accompanied by his 
staff and escorted by the Lancers. At the 
alumni dinner, in responding to the toast for 


| the Commonwealth, he made a speech very 


complimentary to Harvard, referring especially 
to her record in the war. He was received 


| with great applause and cheers. 


More ill-feeling has been caused at Union 
College by President Potter's course in not 
giving out the diplomas to the seniors on 
Commencement Day, but telling them to call 
at his house. As each student asked for the 
diploma he was cross-questioned by Dr. 
Potter regarding his opposition to the Presi- 
dent. 

Stephen Alexander, LL.D., Professor Eme- 
ritus of Astronomy at Princeton College, died 
on June 26, at the age of seventy-seven. 

The Harvard College Freshman eight de- 
feated the Columbia College Freshmen in a 
boat-race at New London, Conn., on Wednes- 
day, by six lengths; time, 11:03. Harvard 
led from the start. 

The Harvard College eight-oared university 
boat crew defeated the crew of Yale College 


| on Thursday, at New London, Conn., by 


about fifteen lengths; time, 25 minutes, 464 
seconds; distance four miles straightaway. 


| The defeat is attributed by many oarsmen to 


the new stroke which Yale has been rowing 
for two years. 

A great railroad scheme was reported from 
Indianapolis on Saturday. The design is as 
follows: Two double-track narrow - gauge 
roads are to be built, traversing the country 


| in opposite directions from New York to San 


Francisco and from Chicago to New Orleans. 
There are to be 11,000 miles of track, with a 


| capital stock of $300,000,000. It is to be called 


the People’s Railroad Company, and is some- 
thing in the nature of a benefit association. 
The whole scheme is said to be visionary, and 
of a kin with the Greenback movement. 

The State Camp at Peekskill, N. Y., isnow 
being occupied by the militia regiments in 
turn for their annual drill and outing. The 
Thirteenth, of Brooklyn, took possession on 
Saturday. Chaplain Beecher preached to 


them on Sunday. 

‘“‘ Dr.” Hathaway, the Philadelphia malprac- 
| titioner, was on Wednesday sentenced to pay 4 
fine of $500 and the costs of prosecution, and 
| undergo an imprisonment in solitary confine- 
ment at labor in the Eastern Penitentiary for 
a period of seven years, 
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Major Ellis P. Phipps, the Philadelphia 
Almshouse ex- Superintendent, was sentenced 
on Saturday to five years’ imprisonment at 
hard labor, for forgery. 

Archbishop Purcell was very ill at the Con- 
vent of St. Martin’s, O., on Friday, but on 
Monday he was reported much better, though 
not out of danger. 

Rear-Admiral Benjamin F. Sands, of the 
ixeuired Navy List, died at his residence in 
Washington on Saturday evening, at the age 
of seventy-two years. 

FOREIGN. 

There has been a great panic in Egypt 
during the week on account of the cholera at 
Damietta, Port Said, and other places. The 
tlight of Europeans has been great. A com- 
mission has been formed to devise means to 
protect Alexandria. A strict quarantine has 
been ordered at all Turkish ports against ves- 
sels arriving from Egypt. There were 113 
deaths from cholera at Damietta on Wednes- 
day and part of Thursday. The deaths ave- 
raged more than one hundred in twenty- 


four hours throughout the week. There 
have also been a number of fatal cases at 
Mansurah and Port Said. The Egyptian 


ministers have voted $25,000 for the use of 
the Sanitary Commission. Two thousand 
persons have already tled from Alexandria. 
‘he alarm has spread to Spain, and even 
in England there is much apprehension. The 
usual pilgrimage to Mecca has been prohibited 
iu Algeria. On Sunday the number of deaths 
at Damietta reached 141. 

The serious illness of the Comte de Cham- 
bord, the head of the Bourbon house of 
France, was reported on Sunday from his 
home at Frohsdorf, Austria. On Monday bis 
condition was very critical, and his death was 
hourly expected. 

Mr. Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
replying in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day afternoon to a question as to whether it 
was true that pauper emigrants had been sent 
to America with the knowledge and consent 
of the Government, said the reports about the 
landing of paupers in America were greatly 
exaggerated. He said that all emigrants sent 
by the Commissioners had been supplied with 
funds. No paupers had been sent out by the 
Boards of Guardians. He said that the 
Furnessia took out 421 emigrants, of 
whom only five families had been in the 


workhouse, and in each of these cases 
friends in Ametica had _ offered them 
homes. He had himself seen all the tickets of 


the emigrants, including railway tickets from 
the other side. They had also checks for 
the full amount of the landing allowance, 
which for adults is £1 and for children 10s. 
The Secretary of the Tuke (Ireland) Fund de- 
clares that all emigrants who have been as- 
sisted to go to America by the fund have been 

sent direct to relatives or friends in that coun- 
try, and have been provided with money on 
landing. It was announced in the House of 
Commons on Friday that the British Govern- 
ment had received no remonstrance from the 
American in regard to pauper emigrants. 

A Parliamentary election in County Mona- 
ghan, Ireland, on Saturday, resulted as fol- 
lows: Mr. Healy, Home-Ruler, 2,376; Mr. 
Monroe, Conservative, 2 011 ; Mr. Pringle, 
Liberal, 270. At Monaghan on Monday eve- 
ning Mr. Healy addressed a large crowd of 
people, by whom he was received with great 
enthusiasm. He said that landlordism had 
been trampled under foot, and that the elec- 
tion represented the demand of Ulster for 
speedy reform in the land laws. He had little 
doubt that before many years every farmer in 
Ireland would be the owner of his holding. 
Mr. Healy said that the victory of the Parnell 
party would lead to a reopening of the land 
question and other great reforms. 

The Court of Appeals has rendered a de- 
cision at Dublin in the important test case of 
Chaine against Nelson, on which 40,000 other 
cases depended. The Court held that the new 





rents became payable from the first gale day 
after the act was passed, and not from the 
day when they were fixed by the Commis- 
sioners. 

Peter Carey, the 
way to America. 

The Rev. Thomas N. Burke, the well-known 
Irish priest and lecturer, died on Monday, at 
the Tallaght Convent, Ireland. He was a 
Dominican, and visited this country in 1872, 
as an inspector of the houses of that order. 
His sermons and lectures gained him much 
reputation as an orator. Among them was a 
series of discourses in reply to Mr. Froude, on 
his views of the relations of England and Ire- 
land. Father Burke was fifty-three years of 
age. 

The British House of Lords on Thursday 
rejected the bill permitting marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister on its third reading by a 
vote of 145 nays to 140 yeas. 

It is reported in London that there is reason 
to believe that the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Chairman of the joint committee of the House 
of Lords and House of Commons on the Chan- 
nel Tunnel project, will report favorably upon 
that scheme, and that there will also be a 


Irish informer, is on his 


_ minority report adverse to the project. 


Alderman Hadley, of Londou, it is as- 
serted in this city, has completed arrange 
ments for the laying and operstion of a 
new cable line between England and Ame. 
rica. The name of the new company is 
the American, British and Continental Cable 
Company. Its capital stock is £1,500,000, 
divided into 150,000 shares at £10 each. This 
has all been subscribed by English capital- 
ists. The objects of the association are to es- 
tablish communication between Sable Island 
and Belle Isle and other points on the shores 
of the Dominion of Canada, and of Great 
Britain and the European Continent, or else 
where, and also between any points on the 
Pacific coast of the Dominion of Canada and 
Japan, China, Australia, and India. In Lon- 
don the scheme is discredited. 

In the House of Lords on Monday after 
noon Lord Derby, Colonial Secretary, said that 
the Government was not prepared to annex 
New Guinea, owing to the enormous extent of 
the territory, the unknown character of the in- 
terior of that country, and the certainty that 
the natives would object to annexation. Mr, 
Gladstone made a similar statement in the 
House of Commons. 

At a dinner of the Cobden Club in Green- 
wich, England, on Saturday night, Mr 
Horace White, of New York city, responding 
for ‘* Foreign Visitors,” said that abstract free- 
trade principles had made little progress in 
America, but that free trade itself had made 
much progress. The Democrats would not 
do anything heroic. A little more bankruptey 
would do more for Knocking off the tariff 
here than free-trade doctrines. When free 
trade should be adopted in America that 
country would become England's greatest 
competitor in the world’s commerce. Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman recounted the history 
of free trade and protection in America, ex 
plaining that protection was due to the civil 
war. 

The American Rifle Team reached England 
safely on the Alaska on Wednesday. Owing 
to the late hour at which they reached Liver 
pool, no reception was given them. The 
team went to Birmingham on Thursday, where 
they practised until Monday evening. 

The Committee of the upper house of the 
Prussian Landtag approved the Church Bill, 
and its passage was secured, on Monday, by 
a vote of 64 to 16. The session of the Diet 
was then closed. 

The chief proposal contained in the last 
note of Cardinal Jacobini, the Papal Secretary 
of State, to Prussia, is that the Vatican will 
Tecognize the duty of notifying the Prussian 
Government of clerical appointments on con- 
dition that Prussia declares the exercise of all 
priestly functions exempt from prosecution, 


and the training of priests free from all re 
strictions. The note emphasizes the desire of 
the Vatican to continue the negotiations not 
withstanding Prussia’s violation of diplomatic 
usage by passing the Church Bill while nego- 
tiations were pending 

Prince Bismarck’s 
prove. 

t was reporied on Friday that Germany had 
suggested the mediation of Russia in the dif- 
ficulty between France and China. On Mon 
day it was asserted that Russia was not dis 
sosed to undertake the task At the British 
Dosien Office it is asserted that China is re 
solved to prepare for the of war 
while carrying on France 
to gain time. 

The town of Kiistrin, situated at the con 
fluence of the River Wartha with the Oder, 
and the main point of cover for Berlin against 
an invasion from Russia, is converted 
into a first-class fortress, capable of sheltering 
50,000 men, by the German Government 


health continues to im 


eve ntuality 
negotiations with 


belny 


The arrest of M. Krazewski, the Polish 
author, and others in Germany, has led to the 
belief that a conspiracy exists for betraying 
secrets relative to the German military organ 
zation. Twenty arrests were made at Berlin 
and Dresden on Wednesday of persons sup 
,posed to be connected with the conspiracy 
and other arrests have been made at Halle, 
Hanover, and Cologne 

The Russian Government announces that 
the negotiations be — Russia and the Vat 

can have been concluded t th hierarchy 
will be allowed freedom in matters of faith, 


but interference in questions regarding 
temporal power is forbidden 


the 


Placards have been posted in Warsaw incif 


ing the people to a general revolt and to an 
alliance with the Nihilists 

The Pope is indisposed. He is reported to 
be much disturbed by the state of affairs in 


Ireland and France 

It is reported in Paris that Presiden 
lias refused to grant a re made by the 
Radical members of the Chamber of Depu 
ties to commute the sentence of Louise Michel 
to exile. 


(Grevv 
juest 


A desperate attempt was made on Thursday 


in a carnage of a railway train running from 
Calais to Paris, France, to murder and rob the 
Rev. Mr. Witchborne, an English clergyman, 


The murderer attacked Mr. Witcehborne with 


a chisel, stabbing him five times Phe assas 
sin tried to make his escape —_ the train 
arrived at Amiens, but was captured after a 
terrific struggle The assailant is an English 
man. He aitempted to commit suicide, and, 
as well as his victim, is in a precarious condi 
tion 

General Wallace, the United States Minister 
to Turkey, still persists in his refusal to re 


cognize the validity of the new Turkish tariff 
which took effect on March 13 

The Committee of the Belgian Chamber of 
Representatives has rejected the import duties 

n tobacco proposed by the Government, 

The Fine Art Exhibition was opened at 
Munich on Sunday. The American exhibit is 
Te ported to be good. 

Sir Alexander Galt, in a recent conversation 
at Montreal, said that the right of Canada to 
make her own commercial treaties had been 
practically conceded by England. The modus 
operandi was that representatives of Canada 
should be associated with the British Minister, 
and that the proposed terms be submitted for 
approval to the British Government. To these 
conclusions England reserved the right of 
judgment, especially in cases where tre vaties, 
in its opinion, were objectionable or would 
lead to national complications, 


William Spottiswoode, LL.D., F.R.8., died 
in England on Wednesday at the age of fifty 
eight. He was graduated at Oxford in 1845. 
In 1878 he was elected President of the Britisn 
Association at the Dublin meeung. He will 
be buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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HONORARY DEGREES. 


Tue question of Governor Butler’s title to a 
degree from Harvard College can hardly be 
considered settled as yet. There can be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that the re- 
spectful and friendly reception given him at 
the Commencement dinner indicated any 
change in the feeling toward him of the 
graduates of the University, which remains pre- 
cisely what it has been for the last seven years. 
Those who thought it was well to refuse him 
the degree think so still. Those who thought 
it was a mistake not to give it think so still 
also. All that the cordial greeting given him 
at Commencement meant was that good man- 


ners had triumphed over prejudice or resent- | 


ment, and that no departure was to be per- 
mitted from the usage which from the earliest 
times has made the Governor of the Common- 
wealth welcome at all ceremonies and fétes of 
Harvard College. 

The question whether he shall have the de- 
gree will come up again, should he be re#lect- 
ed—as many think likely—next fall. The 
Corporation of the College were all in favor of 
giving him the degree, and we believe are still 
sorry it was not given him; and the majority 
against giving it to him in the Overseers was 
a very small one, and only decided that this 
year he should not have it, so that the College 
has still to say whether the practice of making 
every Governor a LL.D. shall be abandoned 
or resumed. Some formal decision of the 
matter is absolutely necessary. If it be left as it 
is now, there will probably be a controversy 
over it whenever any one elected Governor 
is for any reason obnoxious to any consider- 
able body of the graduates. As long as the 
LL.D. remains a college honor, to be bestowed 
or withheld as the college authorities may 


please, there will be protests from time to | 


time against giving it to this or that man who 
may reach the Governor’s chair. It is not 
likely that there will, under such conditions, 
ever again be complete acquiescence in the 
doctrine that a majority vote 
man fit for any honor whatever, even 
for a distinction which the College, in theory 
at least, reserves for acknowledged and con- 
spicuous merit in literature, science, art, or 
law. So that in the interest of peace 
and quiet, if of nothing else, it seems as if 
the College would have to say, formally 
and openly, either that it would give the 
degree to no more Governors, or that it was 
not in the Governor’s case to be considered a 
college honor at all, but something to be 
bestowed on him, as a matter of course, like 
the title of ‘‘ Excellency,” and neither ex- 
pressing, nor intended to express, any feeling 
about him whatever, either in the way of praise 
or blame. But it is obvious that a public an- 
nouncement of this sort would deprive it of 
much, if not all, of its value in Gubernatorial 
eyes. Nothing to the unmeaningness of 
which the popular attention has been formally 
called, was ever long coveted by anybody. 
The question can hardly be decided either 
way without a thorough overhauling of the 
expediency of all honorary degrees. As at 
present bestowed, their effect is to lower the 
value of all college honors in the popular eye. 
Originally they meant something positive and 


makes a | 


well defined. A Master of Arts was once a man 
who had pursued a certain course of study 


and passed certain examinations successfully. 


So was a Doctor of Divinity or a Doctor of 
Laws 
definite meaning at all. 


fer it, because the grantee is 
college benefactor, because a man has writ- 


sixty, because somebody else has to have it, 


and his feelings would be hurt if he did not | 
get it too, because he has himself teased the | 


Trustees for it, because he has a large congre- 


gation, because ‘‘charges” have been made | 
against him unsuccessfully, but have left him 


in low spirits. The result is that the country 
is swarming with Masters of Arts who have 
never mastered any arts, and Doctors of 
Law who do not know any law, and Doctors 
of Divinity with whom divinity has very 
little indeed to do. Making every Governor 
of Massachusetts a Doctor of Laws simply 
for the purpose of testifying the respect 
of Harvard College for the Commonwealth 
is, of course, a piece of the same great 
unreality. It is right that the College 
should respect the State, and uphold in all 
proper ways its connection with it, but to ex- 
press its respect by calling the very ignorant, 
and it may be obscure or vicious, person whom 
the chances of politics may any day put in 
the Governor’s chair, a Doctor of Laws, is a 
custom worthy rather of an heraldic office 
than of a great institution of learning, in the 
couniry which, more than any other, has 
driven fiction and pretence out of politics and 
society and law. 

There is just now a good deal of talk about 
university reform and changes in the curricu- 
lum and in the status of both students and 
professors. It would seem, therefore, an emi- 
nently fit time to discuss the propriety of 


giving reality and definiteness to college de-- 


grees, and stripping them of their medieval 
drapery, or rather of the drapery which 
modern custom has hung round the medieval 
idea. Would it not be well, for instance, for 
Harvard to take the lead in making its M. A. 
or LL.D. a bona-fide certificate that the 
wearer has knowledge of a certain definite 
kind, in a certain definite quantity ; its 
D.D. a certificate that he really possesses 
theological learning, and that his life is pure 
and above reproach ? This would be a step in 
the direction in which all modern institutions 
are now being compelled to move—the direc- 
tion, we mean, of truthfulness and simplicity— 
as the prime condition of their retaining their 
hold on popular affection or respect. 


say that there is nothing less sentimental in 
our time than all forms of sham, and one of 
the greatest shams of our time is a LL.D. 


who knows nothing, or a D.D. who has no | 


divinity. There is nothing about him or his 


degree to excite the reverence of any human | 
being, but much to bring college learning, in | 
| class of immigrants they bring over, that this 


our country, into popular disrepute. 





At present these three degrees have no | 
They are bestowed | 
lavishly by all the colleges for all sorts of rea- | 
sons, some of them not altogether credita- | 
ble—because a college benefactor has asked | 
himself a | 
| against immigrants likely to become a public 
ten a book, because he has reached the age of | 
| bond from the steamship company conditioned 





To | 
those who are prejudiced against such a | 
change on grounds of sentiment, we would | 


THE PAUPERS AND THE 
TION LAW. 


IMMIGRA- 


Mvc# as has beer said as to the defects of the 
law passed by Congress to regulate immigra- 
tion, we have not seen in the discussion to 
which the subject has given rise any definite 
suggestion as to how the act of 1882 ought 
to be amended. The States, until within a 
few years, undertook to protect themselves 


charge by a head-money tax, or by requiring a 


against the immigrant becoming a public 
charge within a certain term of years. The 
head-money system has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court, and the 
United States law of 1882 is designed to su- 
persede all State legislation on the subject. 
In the first place, the head-money and bonds 
are replaced by a duty of fifty cents for every 
alien landed here, the money to be paid 
into the Treasury, and to constitute an *‘ im- 
migrant fund,” and to be used, among other 
things, ‘‘for the care of immigrants arriv- 
ing in the United States” and ‘‘for the re- 
lief of such as are in distress.” This clause, 
it will be seen, is of considerable importance, 
for it contains a recognition of a fact which 
always has influenced and always must in- 
fluence the immigration policy of this country 
—that temporary distress is not a test of pau- 
perism, but. may be, and often is, due to acci- 
dent or misfortune. 

The next clause of the act undertakes to 
dispose of the pauper question, and declares 
that it shall be the duty of the State Commis- 
sion, Board, or officers ‘‘to examine into the 
condition of passengers arriving at the ports 
within such State in avy ship or vessel, and 
for that purpose all or any of such Commis- 
sioners or officers, or such other person or 
persons as they shall appoint, shall be autho- 
rized to go on board of and through any such 
ship or vessel; and if on such examination 
there shall be found among such passengers 
any convict, lunatic, idiot, or any person un- 
able to take care of himself or herself without 
becoming a public charge, they shall report 
the same in writing to the Collector of such 
port, and such persons shall not be permitted 
to land.” 

The execution of this law in this port re- 
quires action on the part of the Emigration 
Commission; but although the law was 
passed in August of last year, they did not 
until Thursday of last week take any steps 
to enforce it. They then adopted the follow- 
ing resoiution : 

‘Resolved, That inspectors employed by this 
Board are hereby tnstructed to conduct their 
examination of immigrants on board the ves- 
sels bringing them, and that the Collector of the 
Port be asked to detain the said vessels in stream 


for sufficient length of time to permit said ex- 
amination.” 


Of course any pauper whom they refuse 
to allow to land will have to be taken back by 
the steamship company at its own expense; 
and it was, we presume, with a view toin- - 
ducing the steamship companies to keep a 
strict watch in their own interest on the 


clause was inserted in the bill. The companies 
do not wish to be carrying back rejected pau- 
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pers as dead-heads. They will, we ‘may sup- 
pose the framers of the bill to have argued, be 
very careful whom they bring over. And this 
is exactly the way in which the law seems to 
have worked. From Mr. Trevelyan’s state- 
ment inthe House of Commons, on Thursday, it 
appears that even the five families of work- 
house emigrants who came by the Furnessia 
have friends here who have offered them 
homes. 

That the law is likely, when enforced, 
to prove a more efficient protection against 
this class of emigrants than is generally sup- 
posed, is strongly suggested by the circular 
letter of the Commissioners to the English com- 
panies announced as having been drawn up 
within a day or two. This circular informs 
the companies that if they will consent to 
take back any passenger landed at Castle 
Garden whom the Commissioners may find 
likely to become a public charge, the Com- 
missioners will not insist on a rigid inspec- 
tion of all passengers before landing. As 
a thorough inspection and examination on 
board the vessels would be likely to cause 
a great deal of delay and inconvenience to 
the companies, there seems little doubt that 
they will agree to this. The circular shows 
how much power the law enabling the 
Commissioners to prevent the “landing” of 
suspected emigrants reafly gives them, and 
how much it makes it for the interest of the 
companies to avoid causing trouble by ‘‘flood- 
ing the country ” with paupers. The Revised 
Statutes (U. S. R. 8., See. 2162) contain a 
provision with regard to the importatior of 
coolies, requiring the certificate of the con- 
sul at the port of embarkation of the fact 
that the emigrant comes ‘‘ voluntarily "—7. e., 
is not brought over in a kind of slavery. 
A similar provision might, of course, be 
adopted with regard to paupers. The con- 
sul might be required to give a certificate 
that the emigrant was not likely to become 
a public charge. For this purpose, how- 
ever, he would have to make an examina- 
tion into the case of every emigrant on the 
other side, before his embarkation, and the 
inquiry would be no less difficult than an 
inquiry into the voluntary or involuntary cha- 
acter of the trip.gBut everything would de- 
pend on the energy and vigilance of the consul, 
just as it does, under the present law, upon the 
energy and vigilance of the Commissioners. 
Had the Commissioners originally taken steps 
to inform themselves what the law was, and 
sent their circular to the steamship companies 
before the assisted emigrants began to come 
over, and made preparations for a vigilant 
system of inspection, there would probably 
never have been any trouble. It must be 
said, however, also, that we should have 
lost a very remarkable and _ instructive 
‘*scare.” 

The fact remains, of course, that there is no 
absolute test of pauperism in these cases, and 
that an inquiry into the likelihood of immi- 
grants becoming charges upon the State must 
be rough and summary, and generally decided 
by an inspection of the immigrant and his 
urse. But we would respectfully ask our 
contemporaries who have been discussing the 
subject, What else, in view of the uncertain 
condition in which all State regulations have 


been left by the head-money decision, they 
have to suggest? Why is not the idea which 
seems to underlie the law a very good one ° 


STANDARDS OF MANNERS. 
A CORRESPONDENT asks us to publish, as a 
complete reply to the question, What is a 
gentleman? the following definition, which, 
he says, was first published some years ago 
in a New York newspaper: 

“The gentleman is distinguished from him who 
is not a gentleman by moral quahties which have 
justly won the highest place in the respect and 
admiration of the world. Tbe gentleman re- 
strains his passions and subdues his selfishness: 
he considers the comfort ot others before his 
own; he respects the personality of those with 
whom he is brought in contact; he never takes 
an unfair advantage; be is scrupulously regard 
ful of bis own honor, doubly scrupulous if the 
honor of others be committed to bis keeping: he 
may lac< mental culture, but he is never without 
moral refinement; he may bave an unpolished 
exterior, but never a base nature: courage he 
has, but shows it less in facing danger than in 
meeting responsibility; if not always sincere, he 
is always reliable; and to him may be safely 
committed all that others hold most dear, in 
simple reliance upon his honor; be is a man 
whose manly traits are penetrated and moditied 
by the gentleness of woman's nature, and who 
still preserves and endeavors to constantly act 
upon the manliest of instincts—magnanimity.” 

The view of the subject on which this deti 
nition is founded is a very old one. Thacke 
ray and Dickens were both very fond of it, 
and both made use of it in their different ways 
Thackeray chiefly by drawing a gentleman, 
setting him on his legs, and making him so 
real that we feel as if we had known Colonel 
Newcome in the flesh; Dickens by exposing the 
odious selfishness and want of magnanimity 
and consideration for others which he thought 
the distinguishing marks of the people of the 
so-called polite world. According to their 
theory, atrue gentleman is asynonym for a 
polite Christian, but neither of them ever pointed 
out, as the author of the foregoing extract 
does, that, in the type, siucerity must be sacri 
ficed to ‘‘reliability.” What this means, we 
presume, is that complete consideration for 
others requires us often to dissemble our 
actual feelings, as in the mot attributed to the 
Duc de Morny, himself a polite and at the 
same time bad man—that the most perfect 
illustration of good breeding is furnished by a 
man who listens with interest to things he 
knows ali about, when they are told by a per 
son who knows nothing about them. 

The difficulty with this theory 1s, that when 
those who uphold it are called upon to give an 
illustration of the type, they always refer us 
to some character in fiction, or to some person 
long since dead, of the details of whose life 
little has been preserved except some signal 
act of generosity like that of Sidney's cup of 
water, which has evidently been handed down 
to us because it struck Sidney's contempora- 
ries just as it does us, as a wonderful piece of 
unselfishness, not to be expected from any one, 
A lady dying on the field of battle might do 
such a thing as a matter of course—provided 
that the soldier was not of her own sex; but 
beautiful as the story is, as a test of good 
breeding it is plainly ridiculous. Thackeray 
delivered a lecture to show that George LV. 
Was no gentleman, because he was a cruel, 
selfish debauchee ; yet his contemporaries 
never seem to have thought that this affected 
the question at all. 





There is no doubt, however, that the mod 
ern notion of a gentleman has been consider 
ably affected by the hold this view of the 
subject bas secured in literature, and this is 
one of the reasons why it is becoming increas 
ingly difficult to make out what people mean 
when they speak of a gentleman, or indeed 
for that matter, of a lady. It is certainly 
dreadful to think what the consequences 
would be if we actually should attempt to 
apply the standard of retinement of feeling and 
consideration for others to society, which 
theory ought to consist only of ladies and gentle 
men. It would exclude from society some of 
its best, most energetic, and progressive meu 
bers No one, for instance, would be in s 
ciety who made himself agreeable to Mrs 
Jones by declaring to her, as we so often 
hear people do, that Mrs. Brown is the hat 
somest (or the cleverest, or the best dresse 
woman he ever saw. Consideration for 
feelings of others clearly requires us to say 
‘one of the handsomest,” as this is the 
way to leave a loophole for Mrs. Brown's vani 
ty. Sowe should bid a long farewell to th 
of our companions who address peoy 
Wrong name——often by the wite’s name, or a 
married woman by her maiden name ; who 
habitually mispronounce and misspell names 
who tell a friend that they bave mistaken him or 
her for another person—for in nine cases out of 
ten to say ** You resemble so and so” hurts the 
feelings ot the person to whom the remark is 
addressed. Weshould no longer be entertained 
with critical remarks upon our clothes, looks 
or Ways We should no longer hear that we 
‘have no appetite” or ‘teat nothing.” On 
the other hand, we should be deprived of the 
satisfaction of making ourselves the great topi: 
of conversation, especially our personal habits 
our daily bath, shirts, boots, hats, and, worse 
than all, our ailments. We should have to 
avoid the fascinating occupation of digging up 
the past and talking about ‘‘ old times” —a 
kind of excavation that disagrees terribly with 
some peopl 

We should not be able to ask people how 
much wages they pay their servants, or to 
laud to the skies absent friends of whom those 
present Know nothing, or to describe with 
entirely incommunicable rapture places they 
have never seen. The old rule that polities 
and religion are not good subjects for general 
conversation because they lead to quarreling, 
We should not 
even be able to turn up our friend’s dinner 


would have to be revived 


plates tatind out the value of his china, nor 
ask him where he got his chairs. Ques 
tions of this kind, which were formerly con 
sidered in very bad taste, furnish one of the 
great staples of modern conversation, and the 
friendly curiosity which has broken down the 
barriers that formerly surrounded furniture, 
pictures, and plate, is rapidly becoming re 
garded as legitimate in matters of dress, many 
women lking apparently to be asked where 
they got and what they pay for their clothes. 
General conversation as to underclothing is 
not yet recognized as permissible ; but the 
deep and permanent interest which attaches 
to the subject makes it difficult to believe that 
it will be permanently tabooed. Systematic 
questioning of any kind was once universally 
considered bad manners—a fact recognized in 
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the old story of the London alderman’s re- 
monstrance: ‘Sir, with your damned inte- 
resting questions you’ve made me swallow a 
piece of green fat witbout tasting it”; for it 
is not only our finer feelings that an ideal code 
requires others to respect. 

What do we think of a dinner party where 
the men are all in full dress, but the women 
** go-as-you-please”’? What is to be said about 
the almost universal practice of indiscrimi- 
nate introductions of people to one another 
without any inquiry as to whether they wish 
to know each other or not? Dropping the 
title ‘‘ Mr.” altogether on short acquaintance, 
and calling people by their last names, was 
formerly considered as insulting. But this 
sort of familiarity has now become com- 
plimentary, and the almost universal use of 
nicknames by men and women makes it 
look as if the change were founded upon some 
deep-rooted modern tendency. Brummel is 


said to have once rebuked a lady severely for : : , : 
: | fresh southerly wind with which the morning 


opened fell just short of causing a postponement. | 
| There was no call for any delay, although the | 


using the expression ‘‘take tea,” saying, 
‘*Madam, a vulgar man can take liberties, 
but one drinks tea”—an anecdote which not 
only shows how completely useless the learn- 
ing of Brummel’s day actually is, but also 


that Brummel, were he alive now, would not | 


be likely to succeed as a man of fashion, for 
there is one kind of consideration for the feel- 
ings of others that may nowadays be regarded 


as a sine qua non—that which always teaches | 


us to refrain from rebuking the vulgar for 
their vulgarity. Their numbers are so great 
as to make it very unsafe. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 


NEw Lonpon, Conn., June 28, 1883. 


It has seldom happened in the history of 





the latter, and on the morning of the race were 


backed at odds to beat the Cambridge men. 

Whatever objections may be urged to the occa- 
sional Harvard-Columbia race, it certainly can- 
not be said that it detracted from the interest of 
the Harvard- Yale race of to-day. So far from this 
being the case, there can be little doubt that but 
for Harvard’s easy defeat of Columbia the at- 
tendance to-day would have been a mere hand- 
ful compared with the throng which filled the 
grand stand, the observation train, and the 
pleasure-boats along the course. The result of 
last week’s race was a genuine surprise, and 
opened people’s eyes to the fact that the Har- 
vard men had been greatly underrated, and con- 
sequently public interest in the race with Yale, 
which had decidedly flagged, began to revive at 
the bare prospect of a close struggle. And yet 
the original predictions of the wise were at least 
half true. To-day’s affair was, as they prophe- 
sied, an old-fashioned “ procession ” of the most 
pronounced sort, with only this difference—that 
the favorites were beaten out of sight. 

With New London’s usual good fortune, the 


rough and choppy water meant poor time. But 


good time is no longer a criterion of excellence, | 


or a necessary element for a successful boat | 
| change places like the spokes of two wheels turn- 


race, since the universities have taken to pulling 
on the New London course. 


crew which to-day wins by ‘‘the fastest time on 


| record,” may be beaten over the same four miles 


to-morrow in worse time than it has ever made 


| in practice, so varying are the conditions of the 


American college rowing that the crew which | 


up to the very last days of training was looked 
upon as a sure winner has been so easily and 
thoroughly outrowed as were the Yale men in 
to-lay’s race. When the correspondent of the 
Evening Post wrote from Cambridge five weeks 
ago that the Harvard boating men were in de- 


spair over the apparent impossibility of securing | 


a good stroke to take the seat left vacant by Mr. 
Curtis's untimely withdrawal, it was generally 


| sition. 


conceded that the young “giants” from New | 
Haven had an easy task before them, and few of | 
those interested in the annual race between the | 


two universities ventured to hope for a close con- 


test, resigning themselves to the prospect of | 
witnessing another of those mournful “ pro- | 


? 


cessions” which every now and then mar the 


enjoyment of all the spectators, except per- 


haps a few of the youngest and most en- 
thusiastic supporters of the winning crew. 
Soon after the University eight took to the 
water of the Charles at the opening of the 
spring the most ominous rumors began to 
spread of the poor form and general weakness 
shown at their practice. It was whispered that 
in atrial spin witha “scratch” eight from the 
Union Club of Boston the University had been 
easily beaten, and it subsequently turned out 
that the report wastrue. With three new men 
in the boat, necessitating frequent changes; with 
stroke’s thwart not permanently filled, Har- 


vard’s chances, even as late as during the last 
weeks of May, were with good reason consid- | 
ered worse than ever before at a time so near the 
race. Moreover, the Columbia crew, when they 
appeared at New London to take part in what 
some people are ill-natured enough to call their 
‘* side-show ” with Harvard, were ranked above 


course in point of wind, tide,and water. Never- 


theless, it is a capital course, equally fair to the | 


crews, and possessing every advantage for spec- 
tators. The management this year was bet- 
ter than ever, leaving nothing to be suggest- 
ed, and reflecting the greatest 
the skill and energy of the gentlemen of New 
London who had the matter in charge. The 
race came off with admirable promptness. Both 
crews came out as the press boat steamed up the 
river, and dropped their shells into the water be- 
fore the observation train had reached the start- 
ing point. When the train came in sight the 
eights, in obedience to the referee's signal, pushed 
from their floats and immediately drew into po- 
Yale showed as fine and strong a crew 
as ever sat in an eight-oared boat. Their 
peculiarly short and jerky stroke calls for 
much strain upon the arms that their 
breasts and biceps seemed, for rowing men, ab- 
normally developed. Their long, odd-looking 


$0 


craft, with its curious pair-oared rigging, bore a | 


huge windsail at its nose, in the middle of which 


was fastened the little blue flag at a distance | 
| from the centre of the shell equal to half the | 
length of the Harvard boat, an arrangement | 


agreed upon to equalize the advantage to Yale 
of eight or ten extra feet of length. A few 
minutes’ unavoidable delay arose from the fact 
that Harvard’s starting skiff had dragged her 
anchor down stream, and the Yale captain very 


naturally demanded a proper alignment, which | 


consumed some time, during which the ‘‘ press ” 


| and “university” boats drifted down stream 


half a mile from the start. At last we caught 
the flash of the oars, and the crews were off. 

It seems almost incredible, but no less than 
four reporters on the press-boat, who made most 
careful preparations for accurate counting, 
‘**caught” Yale’s rate, during the first minute 


after the first ten strokes, at fifty-three. Harvard | 
went away briskly at thirty-seven, splashing | 


very little, considering the stute of the water, 
while Yale for half-a-dozen strokes dashed up 


the foam in clouds of spray. 


In this respect, as | 
in almost every other, the university race has | 
come to resemble its English model, and the | 


credit upon | 


It was impossible 
to see from the press-boat which crew got off 
first, but Yale’s rapid dash gave her a command- 
ing lead at once, and rowing at least a dozen 
more strokes to the minute than her rival, she 
began to draw away from her before a hundred 
yards had been pulled. It must have required a 
good deal of nerve for Mr. Perkins, Harvard’s 
new stroke, to feel the Yale boat slipping by 
him without getting flurried or losing his head. 
But he kept his men to their easy, swinging 
pace, and Yale, a little more thana quarter of 
a mile from the start, led Harvard by almost one 
of her own long boat’s lengths, so that the little 
blue-capped coxswain could glance over his 
shoulder at the bow oar of the Harvard boat. 
But just before the half-mile flag was reached 
the Harvard stroke spoke to Mr. Sanger, the 
coxswain, and the latter, as it subsequently ap- 
peared, called to his men to ‘take her up for 
twenty strokes.” For just twenty strokes and no 
more the spurt lasted, the pace jumping to thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight from thirty-four to the 
minute, but the effect was marvellous. The 
Harvard boat drew up to the leaders hand over 
hand, for an instant the two eights were even, 
and then Harvard, pulling easily at thirty-seven, 
drew rapidly abead, with Yale tugging despe- 
rately at forty-four. So quickly was the lead re- 
versed that the men in the two boats seemed to 


ing in opposite directions. 

In less than a minute the race was lost and 
won. At the half-mile flag Yale’s nose was 
ahead. In another hundred yards Harvard had 
taken the lead, and before three-quarters of a 
mile had been rowed her coxswain was ahead of 
the Yale bow, and slipping away at every 
stroke. Before the mile flag was passed the first 
open water between the two boats began to 
show, and at the mile Harvard led by from 
three-quarters to a full length clear. In the 
| next half mile the lead was doubled, and at the 
two-mile stake Harvard’s advantage, so far as 
| could be reckoned from the press-boat, was be- 
tween three and five lengths of clear water. It 
was at this point that Yale did her poorest row- 
ing. Mr. Folsom ran up his stroke to forty- 
four, and hardly a man in the boat was able to 
keep his form at that rate and row the stroke 


out. The swing was out of time, and the 
“catch,” although fairly even, was weak 
and ineffective. To add to their discom- 


fiture, the wind, which had shifted slightly to the 
westward, caught their huge windsail on the 
starboard side and sent them heeling over to 
port. This forced Mr. Tucker, their coxswain, 
who throughout the race handled his boat ad- 
mirably, to jam his rudder hard down so as to 
keep the shell close to her course, with the inevi- 
| table result of a loss of headway. The Yale 
boat, it should be said, was visibly better adapted 
to smooth water. The body lines were carried 
well out each way and she rode too high for the 
stiff wind and choppy sea which the Harvard 
men, with their free, rhythmic stroke and neat re- 
covery, found so comparatively easy to cope 
with. Harvard passed the three-mile flag eight 
or ten lengths ahead, still rowing at thirty-four, 
Yale at forty-two, which she increased to forty- 
five half a mile from home. Mr. Perkins made 
no change in his stroke until just before the 
finish, when he spurted to thirty-seven, and his 
| men sent their boat flying over the line the 

easiest of winners by a score of lengths. They 

had been beautifully steered from start to finish. 

Over a minute later, as the Harvard men lay 

resting on their oars across the finish, Yale came 

pounding down the course. Mr. Folsom rallied 

bravely and forced his stroke up to forty-five; 
| his men responded with vigor and drove their 
boat over the last bundred yards, coming in in 
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26 minutes 59 seconds, to Harvard's 25 minutes 
464¢ seconds. 

It was a very bad defeat, and must have been 
a mortification to the men who have obstinately 
stuck to a style of rowing which the best New 
Haven oarsman and coach had warned them 
was absolutely false. It was a pity for Yale, as 
Captain Cook said a year ago, that Harvard's 
sweeping victory did not come then, and that 
the ‘eel grass” furnished an excuse for Yale's 
defeat in 1882, which was in reality due to the 
same causes that put her so far behind to-day. 
With practically the same veteran crew of a 
year ago, they were disastrously beaten by an 
eight which had but a few weeks’ pulling toge- 
ther in their present places, and was composed 
of men most of whom were schoolboys when 
half of the Yale crew rowed their first and a 
winning Varsity race. In point of size, weight, 
and seasoned strength the Yale men were in- 
measurably superior to their rivals. But all 
these advantages were rendered absolutely nuga- 
tory by the deliberate adoption of a style of 
rowing in which they were of no avail. 

G. W. G. 


THE BRIGHT FESTIVAL AT BIRMING@&. 


HAM. S t 


LONDON, June 16, 1883. 


<N 


THE celebration at Birmingham of Mr. Bright’s 
silver wedding to that constituency, the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of his first election there, 
is an event without parallel in our political 
history for the largeness of the scale on which 
it has been carried out and the enthusiastic re- 
cognition of the services of its central figure. 
There is no other place in England which could 
have organized such a gathering. Birmingham 
is the most political of all our seats of politi- 
eal life. In our other great English towns, 
in Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Sheffield, London itself, both parties are strong, 
and though the Liberals command a majori- 
ty in all of these except Liverpool, still the 
Tories are also so powerful that neither has 
been able to gain a complete command of the 
place, and the upper classes in particular are so 
largely Conservative as to give that party a so- 
cial prestige which compensates its numerical 
inferiority. But in Birmingham the Liberals 
dominate and pervade the whole place. They 
have so overwhelming a‘majority in the Par- 
liamentary constituency that they return three 
Liberal members in spite of a voter's being 
allowed, under the minority-vote device, to give 
only two votes instead of three. They have 
the municipal government entirely in their 
hands, and every department of local ad- 
ministration. They have invented a system 
of representative councils of the party which 
has served as a model for the rest of the coun- 
try. Nowhere is there so keen an interest in 
political affairs among the mass of the voters. 
Nowhere are the relations of the working people 
with the classes next above them more intimate, 
and their codperation in political action more 
cordial. In Birmingham both that party disci- 
pline which often checks enthusiasm, and that 
enthusiasm which is apt to break down disci- 
pline, are at their highest point. The impor- 
tance, asa centre of political thinking as well as 
action, which was attributed to Manchester 
forty years ago, has now passed from Lanca- 
shire to the capital of the West Midlands, and 
its name excites the same hostility from the 
land-owning interests asthat of Lancashire did 
in the days of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 

It is not altogether easy to account for this 
newly-won ascendancy. Something is probably 
due to mere chance, to the accident which has 


Leeds, 


raised up in Birmingham a group of able and 
energetic men with a passion for political life, 
and who have known how to rouse and guide 
the working classes. But the character of Bir 
mingham trade has no doubt also its influence, 
There exists here much more largely than in the 
Lancashire towns a class of small employers of 
labor, men who form a link between capitalists 
and workingmen, men who have often sprung 
from and retain the political feelings of the 
workingmen, but have not grown rich enough 
to acquire the plutocratic sympathies of the 
great northern mill-owners or coal-owners. Tbe 
manufactures of the place are also very largely 
those which require highly-skilled labor, which 
attract the most intelligent artisans, and develop 
their aptitudes to a high point. 
deal of intellectual life about 
unusually large number of societies for study 


There is a good 
Birmingham, an 


and discussion, a great use of public Jibraries. 

So soon as the town perceived that its influ 
ence was recognized and had begun to alarm 
the conservative classes, it was naturally roused 
to greater exertions. The Mr. 
Bright, so long the leader of English radical 
ism, the close political friend and only oratori 
cal rival of Mr. Gladstone, has been a great 
featherin Birmingham's cap, and the opportunity 
for at once honoring Mr. Bright, making a demo 
cratic demonstration, and showing what Birming 
bam can do, stimulated the people to the utmost 
You have already read accounts of the proceed 
ings, and probably also reports of the speeches 
delivered by Mr. Bright, Lord Granville, and 
Mr. Chamberlain. I need neither abstract these, 
nor repeat the observations made in a recent let 
ter to you on the position which Mr. Bright now 
holds in England, and the reasons why the 
abuse wherewith he used to be assailed twenty 
years ago has been replaced by a sentiment of 
respect even from his opponents, and of pride in 
the mind of the public at large. But the speeches 
he has made, containing so much historical or 


Possession of 


retrospective matter, suggest some further re 
flections on his career and on the sources of his 
influence. 

His political action, now covering a period 
of more than forty years, has been devoted t 
three causes—those of free trade, Parliamentary 
reform, and of peace. The tirst of these ques 
tions.has been practically at an end among us 
since 1852, when the Tory Government of Lord 
Derby abjured protection, which Peel had 
already overthrown; for, although the work of 
striking the fetters off trade was not quite com 
pleted then, and although attempts have beet 
since made to get up a sort of disguised pro 
tectionism under the name of reciprocity, there 
has never been, andis not now, any serious fall 
ing away from faith in the theory of free trade, 
or from the practical applications which our 
legislation has given tothattheory. Mr. Brig 
work 1n this direction may 
have been complete more than thirty vears ago, 


and he has enjoyed ever since the distinction of 
being one of those to whom the world has come 
round, 

The Pat liamentary-reform agitation which, be 
ginning about 1859, produced the abortive bill 
of Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone in 1888, and 
the Parliamentary Franchise Act of 1887, car 
ried by Mr. Disraeli—to the astonishment of all 
England, and, above all, of the country squires 
who voted for it—was largely the work of Mr. 
Bright. His aim was to extend the suffrage to 
the upper part of the working classes, the skilled 
artisans and persons generally from wnom a fair 
measure of intelligence and interest in 
might be expected. He was quite satisfied with 
the act of 1867, so far as the boroughs were 
concerned—indeed, it was conjectured that he 


would have been just as well pleased if the 


yt 


} 
t 
therefore be said t 


polities 


9 


qualification bad not been so far reduced, for 
it included a great people belonging to 
the lower and educated of the 
working class. The county franchise still re 
mained, this day, much more 


many 
less section 
and remains to 
restricted ; but Mr. Bright's interest was main 
ly for the borough people, and be knows, like 
everybody else, that the change in the counties 
cannot be long delayed. Thus this second great 
object of bis exertions having been attained, he 
has found it the easier to from his labors, 
and look back with satisfaction on the past. In 
the third aim The 
Crimean war was waged in spite of all the op 
position he and Mr. Cobden could offer 


rest 
he has been less successful 


His re 
sistance to Lord Palmerston’s Coinese war in INS? 
cost him his seatat Manchester. He has seen Bri 
tain engaged in a good many colonial wars since 
then, and retired from the Ministry 
had 
in Egypt. The principles of m 
still far 
and seem unlikely to become so 


last July 


because it entered on rmoilitary operations 
intervention 
this 


in this genera 


are from dominant in country 


tion. Yet they have made considerable progress 


the 
and the 


since he tirst appeared as their advocate, as 
fall of Lord Beaconstield’s Government 
*ked by the 


Egyptian expedition have amply proved 


atnount of resistance ev recent 


so that 
In this respect, also, Mr. Bright has good reason 
to b f the influence be 


to look hopefully toward the future 


proud has exerted, and 


He now rarely speaks either in the House of 


Commons or on a public Though bis 


health is fairly good, and his oratorical powers 


undiniunisbed, he has all the air of a man who 


has done his life’s work, and does not seek to 
embark in any new struggles. Upon the topics 
which form the programe f the present 
Radical party he seldom expresses himself. He 


is indeed a foe to established chur 
sided the « 
at the meetin { the 


which see 


. for the first time in his life, 
great nonconformist society 
ks to disestablish the state chan 


England and Scotland. But he takes no part in 
the skirmishing which goes on upon ecclesiastical 
} 


juestions in Parliament. He rarely touches on 
knows 
the 


afresh his old 


Irish affairs, and though 
that he 


Irish people, 


every one 


sympathizes with the sufferings of 


and would advocate 


plan of aiding them to buy out the landiords, he 
is a stout upholder of the Union, and denounced 
with severnty the “rebel party,” as he called it, 


which has sought to paralyze the House of Com 
mons. He shows, by his dislike to such proposals 
whieh Mr 


a remarkable speech 


Chamberlain commended (in 


as those 
delivered in his honor at 
for the establish 


ment of equal electoral districts and the pay 


this Birmingham celebration 


nent of members of the House of Commons, that 
m being an ultra democrat. 
he holds, 


he is far fr 
The great 
inspires, 


the confidence 
mainly 
Nor are they 

that he has 


a wition 


which he are not due to his 


remarkable as that 1s 
ascribed to the fact 


el xyuence, 
to be wholly 
proved to be right in so many hotly disputed 
questions—right about free trade, about Parlia 
mentary reform, abeut the disestablishment of 
the Anglican church in Ireland, about compul- 
the civil war in the 
a contest in which the clear 
attitude have been 
the remembered because he stood 
opposed to the upper and so-called 
respectable classes in England. What has spe 


cially impressed the people of Great Britain is 


sory church rates, about 
U vited 
and 
better 


States 
ness boldness of his 


most of 


the singular consistency of his career, as the in 
dex and consequence of a singularly simple and 
straigbtforward character, and of a political 
faith which is, so to speak, all of a piece. No 
one bas ever had the least doubt what he 
thought, or in which camp at any moment to 
look for him, He has often been accused of bit- 





10 


terness and violence 
but no enemy has suggested that he had any 
personal ends to gain, or that there was in him 
any trace of weakness or hesitation. This sort 
most commends itself to 


+ sometimes of narrowness; 


of character is what 
Englishmen and to democracies, and the best 
wish that can be formed for English democracy 
is that it should continue to trust and value its 
mainly for their honesty and single- 
mindedness, Such qualities are by no means the 
only ones needed in a popular leader; yet the 
more fatal than the want 
of that tact in party management and skill in 
moving masses of men by speech which democra- 
cies tend to develop. With such a character and 
influence, itis a pity that Mr. Bright cannot re- 
main in public life for another twenty years to 
help us to steer through the storms which seem 
to be awaiting us inthe near future. But this, 
as Mr. Ruskin has said, is the most vexing thing 
in human affairs, that when one is most fitted by 
knowledge and experience to serve the world, 


: ? 


leaders 


want of them is even 


one’s time to leave it approaches, 


FEMALE 
ENGLAND. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 


LONDON, June 21, 


A FEW days ago there took place at Cam- | 


bridge a ceremony which, though it attracted no 
great notice here, and has perhaps not been tele- 
graphed to America, deserves notice as illustrat- 
ing the progress of one of the most beneficial 
movements of our time. This was a festival, 
if a quiet and unpretending afternoon gather- 
ing cau be called by that ambitious name, held 
at Newnham Hall, in the outskirts of the uni- 
versity town—a college founded some twelve or 
fifteen years ago for the higher education of 
women. The occasion was the presentation to 
Miss Anne Jane Clough, sister of the poet, Ar- 
thur Clough, and principal of Newnham since its 
foundation, of her portrait, executed by one 
of our best artists (W. B. Richmond), and sub- 
scribed for by former students of the College. 
The day was fine, a piece of good fortune which 
seldom attends open-air ceremonies in England, 
and a good many sympathizers in the cause of 
female education had gathered from London 
and other places, not only to show their regard 
for Miss Clough, but to celebrate the growth of 
the institution and rejoice over the triumph of 
the cause which it represents, About one hun- 
dred of the past students and nearly as many 
present ones covered the lawn with their pretty 
summer dresses. The speeches, most of them 
made by ladies, were short and genial, and the 
only adverse criticism passed on the proceedings 
came from some of the male sympathizers, who 
observed that the girls needed to be trained in 
the art of cheering, their high-pitched voices 
giving rather a dropping fire than a solid volley 
of sound, 

The whole question of university education 
for women seems to have excited so much atten- 
tion in America lately that your readers may be 
interested in hearing what has been done in 
England during the last eighteen years. It is 
from the year 1865 that the movement dates. 
In that year a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into and report on the endowed gram- 
mar schools of England and Wales, and on what 
is called “secondary” education generally. Seve- 
ral ladies who were already alive to the defi- 
ciencies in the education of their own sex, 
meworialized this Commission to extend the 
scope of its inquiry to girls’ schools, and the 
Commission, taking what was then thought 
quite a bold step, consented to do so. A consi- 
derable number of girls’ schools were accord- 
ingly visited, and some evidence taken re- 
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garding the state of girls’ education generally, 
the result of these inquiries being, as was ex- 
pected, to show that it was scanty and super- 
ficiai, inferior even to the education received 


by boys, poor as that generally appeared 
to be. One of the points brought out was 


the absence of any institutions doing for women 
what the universities did for men, and the con- 
sequent difficulty in which women stood of ob- 
taining the highest kind of education—a diffi- 
culty which told on girls’ schools by making it 
hard for them to procure thoroughly competent 
mistresses. This led in the course of the next 
year or two—the report of the Commission hav- 
ing been published in 1868—to the establishment 
of a college for women, which was first placed 
at Hitchin, a town on the Great Northern Rail- 
way, between London and Cambridge, and ina 
little while, when money had been collected suf- 
ficient for the erection of buildings, this college 
was finally settled at Girton, a spot xbout two 
miles from Cambridge, whence it takes the 
name of Girton College. Its purpose was to 
provide for women the same teaching in the 
same subjects as men receive in Cambridge 
University, and the teachers were nearly all of 
them professors or tutors there, men in some 
cases of high eminence. 

Meanwhile, in Cambridge itself, a system of 
day classes for women, taught by University 
teachers, had been created, at first as an experi- 
ment for one year only. When several years 
had passed, when the number attending in- 
creased, and it was found that women came to 
lodge in Cambridge in order to profit by these 
lectures, a house was hired in which to receive 
them, and ultimately a company was formed 


| and a building erected a little way out of Cam- 


bridge, under the name of Newnham Hall, to 
which the lectures, now mainly designed for 
these students coming from a distance, were 
attached. Thus, at about the same time, though 
from somewhat different origins, Girton and 
Newnham came into being and begau their 
course of friendly rivalry. Both have great- 
ly developed since then. Their buildings 
have been repeatedly enlarged. ‘Their num- 
bers have risen steadily, and now average 
in each institution from seventy to eighty. In 
Girton tbe charge for lodging, board and in- 
struction is £100 per annum, in Newnham a 
little less. The life in both is very similar, a 
lady being placed at the head as resident princi- 


| pal, while the affairs are managed by a com- 


mittee including both men and women. The 
lectures are delivered partly by Cambridge 
men, professors in the University, or tutors or 
lecturers in some of the colleges, partly by 


| ladies, who, having once been students them- 


| selves, have come back as t~~chers. 


These lec- 
tures cover all the subjects required in the 
degree examinations of the University ; and 
although students are not obliged to enter them- 
selves for those examinations, they are encou- 
raged to do so, and do mostly set the examina- 
tions before them as their goal. 

Originally the University took no official no- 
tice of the women students, and their being 
examined by the regular degree examiners of 
the University was a matter of pure favor on the 
part of those gentlemen, who consented, year 
after year, to add this additional labor to the 
duties which the University imposed on them. 
At last, however, some examiners came into 
office (for the examiners are changed every two 
years) who disapproved of this informal exami- 
nation of the women candidates, and accordingly 
a proposal was made to the University that it 
should formally authorize and impose on the 
examiners the function heretofore discharged 
by them in their individual capacity. This pro- 


posal, after some discussion and opposition, was 


carried, so that now women may enter both for 
the honor examinations and the pass examina- 
tions for the University degree as a matter of 
right. Their names do not appear in the official 
lists among those of the men, but separately; 
they are, however, tested by the same question 
papers and judged by the same standard, so that 
whatever honors they obtain have at least as 
much value as those obtained by a young man. 
Some Oxford graduates and their friends, 
stimulated by the success of Girton and Newn- 
ham, have founded two similar institutions in 
Oxford, one of which, Episcopalian and indeed 
High Church in its proclivities, is called Lady 
Margaret Hall, while the other, in compliment 
to the late Mrs. Somerville, has been given the 
title of Somerville Hall. These establishments 


| are conducted on much the same lines as the 





two Cambridge colleges, but they are still much 
smaller, and the University of Oxford has not 
yet directed the admission of women to its de- 
gree examinations. In the large towns where 
new colleges have been lately founded or courses 
of lectures established, such as Manchester, Liv- 
erpool, and Leeds, steps are usually taken to 
provide lectures for women, but, so far as I 
know, no regular places of residence and teach- 
ing have yet been opened. 1t has, however, 
been proposed that the University ef St. An- 
drew’s, the oldest but also the smallest and most 
disadvantageously placed of the Scottish uni- 
versities, should be turned into a university for 
women, the number of its students being now 
very small, while the seclusion of the location 
may be thought favorable to its prospects as a 
place of studious quiet for young women. 

What is called among you the question of co- 
education has come up very little in England. 
All the lectures given inside the walls of the 
four English colleges I have mentioned are, of 
course, given to women only, the colleges being 
just as exclusively places for women as Trinity 
and St. John’s are places for men. No one has 
proposed that women should be admitted to 
Trinity or St. Jonn’s, for the conditions and 
usages of our undergraduate life would be un- 
suitable for women. On the other hand, there 
are many University lectures to which the 
students of Girton and Newnham resort, some- 
times with, sometimes, I believe, without, the 
escort of an elder lady. No difficulty seems to 
have ever arisen from this practice. The women 
take their seat by themselves in one part of the 
lecture room, listen and take notes, rise and 
walk or drive back to their college, when the 
lecture is over, without exciting any remark. It 
would, of course, be possible to go further—to 
matriculate them as full members of the Uni- 
versity, subject them to the ordinary University 
discipline and regulations, and give them the 
ordinary University privileges which under- 
graduates possess. But this has not been asked 
for. Things have gone on quietly and profit- 
ably so far, and no trouble has arisen from the 
fact that these women’s colleges stand in or near 
towns filled with young men, many of whom 
are pretty idle and allowed to do what they 
please. 

More significant even than the progress which 
1 have endeavored to trace in the number of 
female students, and in the legal recognition 
they have won, is the change in English public 
opinion on the subject. Thirty years ago the 
idea of giving women a university education 
would have been scouted as absurd, Twenty 
years ago, when a few enthusiasts began to talk 
of it, it was met with ridicule, or with argu- 
ments that education was not needed for women, 
or would injure them and destroy all the femi- 
nine graces. Now this hostility has so com- 
pletely vanished that its existence is scarcely 
remembered. People take the colleges for wo- 
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men, the admission of women to examinations: 
as a matter of course; even the comic papers 
have ceased to make jokes on the subject. A 
little of that sentimental interest which induced 
the Cambridge undergraduates, who walked out 
to see Girton College being built, to ask the 
bricklayers to let them place a brick in the 
rising wall, still lingers, and makes people more 
earnest in working and subscribing for women’s 
colleges than they would be for men’s; but 
otherwise the sexes stand pretty much on a 
level in this matter. People of all ranks, all 
political or religious opinions, send their daugh- 


ters. At this moment the principal of one of the 
two halls of which Newnham consists is a 


daughter of the Prime Minister, while her pre- 
decessor was a niece of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
The principal of Girton is a niece of the late Lord 
Lawrence, the famous Governor-General of 
India. Of the students a fair proportion belong 
to the wealthy classes, while a somewhat larger 
proportion mean to take teaching as their pro- 
fession, and do, in fact (until they marry), ob- 
tain places as teachers in those high schools for 
girls which have sprung up in our large towns 
of late years, and which in turn help to feed the 
women’s colleges by raising the level of and the 
taste for education. Though there is no reason 
to think that the number of university students 
will ever become nearly so large among women 
as it is among men, we expect it to go on steadi- 
ly increasing, and regard Girton and Newnham 
as only the earliest among the many seats of fe- 
male learning that are likely to arise in England. 
i 


Correspondence. 


McMASTER AND MACAULAY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Str: There are some things which critics 
scarcely need point out to persons of ordinary 
reading, and which are so obvious as to pass 
without saying. Macaulay’s style is easily recog- 
nized, and the more successful the attempt to 
imitate it, the more certainly the model is re- 
called. In your Notes in No. 958, you say ‘“‘ that 
the new ‘ History of the United States’ was im- 
mediately noticed by all the papers and all the 
weekly and monthly magazines ; it was received 
with a unavimous chorusof praise. Thestyle, in 
particular, received especial attention ; but no 
one thought of the forgotten writer of forty 
years ago: all looked at once to an English bis- 
torian of our own day. Every one said that 
Mr. McMaster had imitated Mr. Green (though 
the English history did not appear until the 
American was half written), and no one per- 
ceived that he resembled Macaulay.” Mr. Mc 
Master tells us that education was almost wholly 
neglected in the South prior to the Revolution, 
and nowhere to such an extent as in South 
Carolina ; and that the same is true of to-day 
(p. 27). Curiously enough, in view of this histori- 
cal fact, if the Nation is right in the quotation 
we have made, a Charleston paper was the only 
one to recall the forgotten writer of forty years 
ago. The News and Courier of March 20, notic- 
ing the first appearance of this book, says that 
it cannot give a better idea of its scope than by 
quoting the opening paragraphs, which it does in 
full, and thus comments: ‘‘ No reader of this 
passage will doubt where Mr. McMaster has 
‘ picked up his style.’ Theinfluence of Macaulay 
is manifest enough, and it is only fair to say 
that the echo is not unsuccessful.” 

We agree with the Nation that, whether Mr. 
McMaster’s style be pure imitation or the simi- 
larity that comes from the effort to attain the 


Nation. 


same end, the result is 


undeniable, ‘The like 
ness is at times painful ; one feels uncomfortable 
in listening to the familiar rhythm, and meeting 
one after another the well-known mannerisms.” 
But, whether consciously or unconsciously, Mr 

McMaster has imitated Macaulay in other re 
spects besides his style, and repeats the faults 
which have reduced the most exquisite picture 
of England ever drawn from the level of autho 
ritative history to that of romance. We turn to 
Macaulay for enjoyment, not for historical 
study. It has been said of Macaulay that when 
he is describing the merits of his friends and the 
faults of his enemies his pen knows no modera 

tion. He has a constant tendency to glaring 
colors, to strong effects, and will always be 
striking violent blows. 
berant, but excessive. 

confidence about his tone ; he expresses himself 
in trenchant phrases, which are alike challenges 
to an opponent to stand up and deny them. 
His propositions have no qualifications. Unin- 
structed readers like this assurance, as they like 
a physician who has no doubt about their case. 
But a sense of distrust grows upon the more 


He is not merely exu 
There is an overweening 


circumspect reader as he follows page after page 
of Macaulay's categorical 
matters which his own experience of life teaches 
him to be of a contingent nature. Weinevitably 
think of a saying attributed to Lord Melbourne 
‘*T wish I were as cock-sure of any one thing as 
Macaulay is of everything.” 

Mr. McMaster is just as cock-sure, and som 
times falls into very serious mistakes in conse 
quence. As an instance, he says (at p. 27 ‘In 
the Southern States education was almost wholly 
neglected, but nowhere to such an extent as in 
South Carolina. In that colony, prior to 1750, 
no such thing as a grammar school existed. Be 


attirmation about 


tween 1751 and 1776 there were five. During 
the Revolution there were none.” For this 
statement he refers to Ramsay's *‘ History of 
South Carolina.” In this paragraph Mr. Mx 


Master misquotes Doctor Ramsay, to whom 
he refers, and makes statements which are un 
true, and the untruth of which is capable of 
demonstration by reference to book, page, and 
line of works which him. We 
must take some other occasion to refute his as 
sertions more fully than we can do in the limits 


sath » it for 
Suthice it for 


were open to 


of such a communication as this. 
the present to say that Doctor Ramsay, so far 
from authorizing the statement that there was 
no grammar school in South Carolina before 
1730, tells of the establishment of a free grammar 
school in Charleston in 1710-12, gives the hi 
of other public and private schools, and makes 
this distinct * The 
grammar and of the Latin and Greek languages 
could be obtained in Carolina at any time after 
1712, or the forty-second year subsequent to the 
settlement of the province.” As of his 
tory, not only were the schools in Soutb Carolina 





story 


statement : knowledge of 


matter 


already in existence kept open during the Revo 
lution until closed by the bayonets of the British 
soldiers, but while the of Charleston was 
invested by the 

were establishing more schools throughout the 
State. 

Macaulay proposed, in writing his history, to 
turn over hundreds and thousands of pamphlets: 
and bis critics claimed that in doing so he was 
led to rely for some of his assertions upon papers 
of very questionable authority. Mr. McMaster 
says our ancestors were dependent upon their 
private correspondence for information as to 
public affairs ; and be observes of these letters, 
that it is from this source that a just and accurate 
knowledge is to be obtained of many great 
events and stormy times. We have no doubt 
that such contemporaneous criticisms upon the 
actions and actors of any given period of history 





city 


enemy the General Assembly 


11 


sactions Which one 
But such light is 
The impatient and fretful 
outpourings of an active politician to his friends 


throw great light upon tran 
desires fully to understand 


always a side-light. 


at home, written in the moment of defeat or ex 
citement of contest, are not the si 


t urces from 
They 
unrehable of historical 
that Mr. McMaster 


. As matter of historv, a most cor 


which historical facts can be established 
are, as to facts, the most 
data. Yet itis upon 
relies to prove 


such 


rupt bargain for the establishment of the seat of 
government at Philadelphia (see p. 581 
If Mr. McMaster followed Macaulay's exan 


ple of turning over hundreds and thousands of 
pamphiets and papers, the w 
fused him ; find him (p. 287) referrimg t¢ 
the New York Gazetteer and Count j 

of July 21, 


secret 


rk must have 


for we 


1786, for an account of a mysterious 
organization in Charleston called t 

Hint Club, the precise purpose of which, he savs 
it must be owned, is obscure, | 
sumes Was an original Ku Klux, formed for t} 


purpose of maintaining the credit of the Stat 


currency. No such paper is mentioned in Hud 
son's ‘History of Journalisn There was a 
New York Gaceffe, but that was sta | 

and is not among those mentioned as having 
passed through the tire of tl Rev 

lil and 144 There was a South Car a 
ette and Count } but the reference 
cannot have been intended for that paper, f 
that, too, was published only from lh) t 


* History 
and King’s * Newspaper Press of South Ca: 


see Hudson's 


lina We must be sceptical, then, of this 


t 
ginal Ku Klux until a reference is given us hy 
) 


which its existence may be verified 

Phere is an occasional characteristi f Mr 
McMaster’s stvle which be certainly did not 
copy from Macaulay, and that is ij) In 


describing the debate on the revenue 


and on tonnage, and giving very fairly the rea 


sons which were presented by the representa 
tives from South Carolina and Georgia against 
these measures—the same argun ts ag ist 
protection which are agitating the whole coun 


try todav, and which the Nafion is pressing s 
ably Mr. MeMaster adds «x 
* The complaints were not heeded, 


Houst . oe 


ithe wise conclusion that the men 


ntemptuously 
duty 


ana the 


Was laid Indeed, the should seem, 
had reaches 
lina and Ge ulead be 


bers from South Car rgia 


pleased with nothing” (p. 552 Ihis is smart, 
but searecely_in accord with the dignity of his 
tory or the elegance of Max 

Mr. Me Master's dislike to 


creat as Macaulay's to the Stuarts. 


itay, 


South Carolina is as 


much as he is 
extent the 
unfortunate 


ful, however, whether Macaulay, 


read, has influenced to any great 
opinion of the that 
family; and we do not much fear that Mr. Me 
Master will in the end do S« 


hereafter he is more careful in bis 


world as to 


uth Carolina much 

barm, unless 

flings and accurate in his quotations, 
EDWARD McCCREADY, JR. 


June 26, ISS 


{Since the publication of our Note on the 


above subject, we have received proof of a 
much more extensive and much earlier detec 
tion of Macaulayism in Mr. McMastcr’s work 
than had come under our observation up to 


that time. —Ep. NATION. ] 
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Notes. 

THE second volume of Bancroft’s ‘ History of 

the United States’ (Appletons) extends from 

1688 to 1763, the date which is usually taken as 

that which separates the Colonial from the Re 
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volutionary era of our history. Mr. Bancroft, 
however, follows a different division of periods, 
and makes the last half of this volume (vol. iv. 
of the original edition) commence the period of 
the Revolution. The present instalment falls, 
therefore, into two nearly equal parts: Part 3 of 
the History of Colonization—‘‘ Colonization of 
the West and of Georgia”; and Epoch 1 of The 
American Revolution—“ Brivain Overthrows the 
European Colonial System.” The treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle (1748), instead of the treaty of Paris 
(1763), is taken as the commencement of the 
Revolutionary epoch. It is worth while to note 
this arrangement with scme particularity, be 
cause the division into periods is the most essen- 
tial foundation of any historical treatment, and 
the conclusions of an historian of Mr. Bancroft’s 
eminence, beld to for half a century, are entitled 
to high respect. We ourselves, however, prefer 
the other division. It seems to us that the con- 
quest of Canada is the great crowning event of 
the Colonial period, closing that period, and that 
the Revolutionary period begins with the finan- 
cial legislation which grew out of this conquest, 
and which may be dated from the change of 
Ministry in 1763; so that this year, in which the 
English empire in America was consummated 
and the first step taken toward alienating the 
colonies from Great Britain, may properly be re- 
garded as the close of one period and the begin- 
ning of another. 

Mr. Henry J. Wisner has recently published, 
through G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a guide-book, 
‘ The Yellowstone National Park: A Manual for 
Tourists, being a Description of the Mammoth 
Hot Springs, the Geyser Basins, and other Fea- 
tures of the Land of Wonders.’ The author has 
availed himself of all the official material at his 
command, and has presented in a well-arranged 
form concise and graphic descriptions of the 
principal objects of interest, togetber with the 
necessary information as to the best methods of 
reaching them. Not only to tourists contemplat 
ing a trip to the Park, but to all admirers of the 
wonders of nature, the little work will prove far 
more attractive than the average of its class. It 
is accompanied by a map of the region, which, 
although very imperfect, is as good as any that 
has been published. Now that the Government 
has leased grounds for the erection of hotels to 
accommodate pleasure-seekers, and bas under 
taken to build roads and bridges, it is to be hoped 
that we may soon have a map of the very best 
kind, and ona scale sufficiently large to repre 
sent the necessary details of topographical struc- 
ture. 

Roberts Bros. have published a new edition 
of the Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s ‘ Ten Times 
One is Ten: the Possible Reformation.’ A few 
pages at the end enumerate a certain number of 
charitable organizations which owe their origin 
to this work : the Ten Times One Club, the Harry 
Wadsworth Helpers, the Look-up Legion, ete. 
These imperfect and at best not very striking 
statistics seem to us rather prejudicial to the 
mathematical illusion on which Mr. Hale’s story 
is constructed. Asa matter of fact the ten club 
members do not produce one hundred philan. 
thropists like themselves, any more than each 
subscriber to a struggling paper procures one 
other, and so doubles its circulation at once. 

The influence of the New Shakspere Society 
has been felt in this country, its prizes for school 
work on Shakspere being open to our students 


as well as those of England. Hence a demand 


for information how to proceed in order to com- 
pete, and the little hand-book, based on ex- 
perience, by William Taylor Thom, Professor of 
English Literature in Holiins Institute, Virginia, 
entitled, ‘Two Shakspere Examinations: with 
some Remarks on the Class-room Study of Shak- 
spere ’ (Boston: Ginn & Heath), 


The papers and 





answers are reproduced, the latt-- without cor_ 
rection except for clerical errors. Professor 
Thom’s remarks will generally commend them- 
selves. The untimely death of one of the prize- 
winners has made this in some sort a memorial 
volume. 

In the Rolfe edition of Shakspere the series 
is continued (perhaps concluded?) with his Son- 
nets in one volume, and his remaining Poems in 
another. Here, from the nature of the case, the 
editor’s expurgation ceases, as the need of it 
ceases, for, as Mr. Rolfe remarks, neither schools 
nor Shakspere clubs will meddle with these 
poems. His annotations and comparison of 
diverse readings have been as painstaking as 
in the case of the plays. 

On the 29th of May the Huguenot Society of 
America was organized in this city with Mr. 
John Jay for President. Its objects are com- 
memorative, historical, and literary. It con- 
templates collections pertaining to the genealogy 
and history of Huguenots in America, the ulti- 
mate formation of a special library, the periodic 
reading and discussion of papers, the prepara- 
tion of a memorial history, and the establish- 
ment of branch societies. Membership is by 
male or female lines of Huguenot descent from 
families which emigrated to America prior to 
the Edict of Toleration, November 28, 1787; but 
is also open to descendants of French Protes- 
tants antedating the same edict, and to students 
of Huguenot history. The Secretary is the 
Rev. A. V. Wittmeyer, 222 West Twenty first 
Street. 

The thirty-tirst volume of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine calls for no special remark except as to the 
table of contents, which is a mere alphabetized 
transcript of titles, with the prefixed article a or 
the retained. This is not convenient even for one 
who turns to the volume with a reference ready 
made; and it greatly impairs the attractiveness 
of the collection for the chance reader. An ana- 
lytic table, resolving such enigmatic titles as 
‘* Among Citrus-Blooms,” “ A Work of Imagine- 
tion,” ‘*‘ The Queer Service,” etc., would be well 
worth the slight expense attending the making 
of it. This is what Poole’s Index does for titles 
that do not explain themselves. 

Four cook-books fall together on our list, and 
illustrate in a very interesting way the different 
aspects of the subject of cookery. ‘ Domestic 
Economy,’ by Mrs. R. C. Hollyday (Baltimore: 
Jobn Murphy & Co.) is the old-fashioned book 
compiled from the recipes of good housekeepers 
in Maryland and Virginia. Ifthey betray bands 
unused to the pen, this deficiency is more than 
made up by the fine flavor of the old Southern 
cookery. A new edition of Miss Parloa’s ‘ Ap- 
pledore Cook-Book ’ (Boston: Andrew F. Graves) 
comes none too soon for its many friends. It 
gives New England dishes with both plain and 
rich cooking, systematized under the cooking- 
school influence. The * Nonpareil Cook-Book’ 
by Mrs. E. A. M. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co.) adds a well-chosen and well-tried list of 
French and German dishes. ‘Ice Cream and 
Cakes’ (Scribners), by ‘‘An American,” provides 
all necessary directions for ‘* household and com- 
mercial use,” though upon a scale which will 
evidently better serve the confectioner and ca- 
terer than the housekeeper. It 1s arranged with 
much care and skull. 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg’s admirable catalogue 
of books and articles relating to literary proper- 
ty has now overtaken and embraced the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, which has naturally given more 
attention to the subject than any periodical (on 
this side of the water) that could be named. Its 
articles are now indexed, volume by volume, as 
well as alphabetically, and this instalment of 
Mr. Solberg’s work, like those that have pre- 
ceded, is printed in the Weekly itself (June 16). 
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Science proposes that the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science appoint a 
committee, at its next meeting, to draw up a 
definite list of such foreign technical journals of 
mathematics, physics, and the like as do not 
compete with any enterprise of any publishing 
firm in the United States, and then urge upon 
Congress the passage of a special act putting 
these journals on the free list. 

A list of the issues of the press in Pennsylvania 
from 1760 to 1769 inclusive, by Mr. Charles R. 
Hildet urn, is printed with the latest Bulletin of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia. 

In their sixty-second annual report the Directors 
of the New York Mercantile Library complain 
bitterly of the vandalism of readers admitted to 
the free use of the reference department. Some 
valuable and scarce books have been stolen and 
many mutilated, one “ to such an extent as to 
render it useless.” So greatis the appreciation 
of the article ‘“ Political Economy” in Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia that it has twice been cut out 
of its place in the volume containing it. A re- 
ward of $50 has been posted for the detection of 
any engaged in this *‘ satanic mischief,” and we 
join in the prayer of the Directors: ‘* Would 
that the sight of it would paralyze the hand of 
the evil-doer.” 

Students of history will be interested to learn, 
from the sixteenth annual report of the Provost 
of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, that the 
library department has acquired complete sets 
of the Moniteur Universel from 1789 to 1833, the 
Journal des Jacobins, the Journal de la Mon- 
tagne, the Bulletin du Tribunal Révolutionnaire, 
L’Ami du Peuple, besides many memoirs and 
other works relating to the Revolutionary period 
of French history. 

The Trustees of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts will open an exbibition of the works of liv- 
ing American artists on October 16, and close it 
on November 27. The number of contributions 
is limited, but the kind may be black-and-white 
and water-color drawings, oils, or sculpture. 
They must not hve been exhibited publicly in 
Boston before. The expense of transportation 
of works from a distance which are accepted 
will be borne by the Trustees. Mr. Charles 
G. Loring is Secretary of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements. 

The fifteenth annual session of the American 
Philological Association will be held at Wesley- 
an University, Middletown, Conn., commencing 
Tuesday, July 10, 1883, at 3 o'clock P.M. The 
address by the President of the Association, Pro- 
fessor Milton W. Humphreys, of Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn., will be delivered 
on Tuesday evening. A number of interesting 
papers bave been promised. Further informa- 
tion may be had by addressing the Secre- 
tary of the Philological Association, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The Concord Summer School of Philosophy 
will open fora fifth term on Wednesday, July 
18, and will continue four weeks. Students must 
be registered before July 10, at the office of the 
Secretary, Mr. F. B. Sanborn. Among the lec- 
turers will be Mr. Sanborn, Prof. W. T. Harris, 
Prof. William James, Mr. Denton J. Snider, Mr. 
John Albee, Mr. D. A. Wasson, Rev. Dr. Bartol, 
President Noah Porter, Miss E. P. Peabody, 
Miss E. D. Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne (a lecture on Novels). Read- 
ings from the Thoreau MSS. will occupy one eve- 
ning as usual. 

Under the mocking title of ‘ The Protectors of 
Letters in the 19th Century,’ Chamwpfleury dis- 
courses in Le Livre for June on an absurd Na- 
poleonic bookseller, Pick, or Pick de I'Isére, as 
he magnificently styled himself—the very name 
provokes a smile. Pick’s occupation was ruined 


' by the siege of Paris. Portraits of him with and 
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without his furs (for he was given to posing at 
the photographer's) accompany Champfleury’s 
badinage. The only other noticeable paper is a 
translation, by M. Victor Develay, of an inte 
resting passage on the abundance of books, from 
Petrarch’s ‘ De remediis utriusque fortune,’ or 
‘Remédes de la bonne et de la mauvaise for- 
tune,’ as it is here rendered—‘ Remedes de lune 
& lautre fortune: prospere & aduerse, accord- 
ing to the Paris version (1534) of Bishop Oresme; 
and ‘ Phisicke against fortune, as well prosper 
ous, as aduerse Expedient for all men, 
but most necessary for such as be subiect to any 
notable insult of eyther extremitie First 
Englished by Thomas Twyne’ (London, 1579). 
We should mention also engravings after the 
statue of Alexandre Dumas to be erected by the 
city of Parisin the Place Malesherbes, and its 
bas-relief, both the design of the late Gustave 
Doré, and his very latest work. The bas-relief 
represents a group consisting of a reader and 
two attentive listeners. The novelist sits above, 
tablet in hand and pen in hand, in an interval of 
composition. 

We showed lately how the Roman consilium 
principis grew into an important body. Herr 
O. A. Ellissen has shown, in spite of himself, 
how the Senate in the Eastern Empire did not 
become important. He undertook to prove that 
this body had been unduly neglected by his- 
torians; but M. Charles Diehl, in the Revue 
Critique, sums up his result as follows: The 
Byzantine Senate was originally merely a muni- 
cipal council; after the separation of the East 
and West it became an Imperial senate, to be 
sure, but was as often as not neglected by the 
Emperors, and had very little real power. 
Finally, in the ninth century, the title of Senator 
became entirely honorary; the Senate as a body 
ceased to exist, and all its functions were trans- 
ferred to a new consilium principis. 

Parts 66-71 of the new ‘ Brockhaus’s Conver- 
sations- Lexikon’ (Westermann) complete the 
comparatively uninteresting letter D and begin 
on E, The plates are all mechanical. The folded 
maps still relate to Germany—railroad and 
steamship connections; and historical phases. 
Those in the text show Dieppe, Dover, Dresden, 
Dublin, Diippel. Dresden furnishes one of the 
longest articles; the Thirty Years’ War another; 
the Danube a third, being brought down as late 
as the Danube Commission of February 28, 1883, 
at London. The biographical articles on the two 
Déllingers, father and son; the three Dohrns, a 
very remarkable family of naturalists, voyagers, 
littérateurs, and politicians—though the last dis- 
tinction bas not yet been won by the younger son, 
Anton, head of the famous Zodlogical Station at 
Naples; and the two American Drapers, plea- 
santly illustrate hereditary genius. We «ight 
add Stephen Dougias and Frederick Douglass as 
twins, for they stand side by side, without re- 
gard to color prejudice. Douglass’s marshal- 
ship in the District of Columbia has been over- 
looked. The article Dollar is naturally mainly 
concerned with our absurd varieties. 


—In Lippincott’s for July, C. B. Todd has an 
article on New York clubs, mainly descriptive 
of a few of the best known. The statistics of 
club life bring out in a striking way the steady 
growth of clubs in New York, which is now, 
after London, the principal headquarters of clubs 
in the English-speaking world. The old clubs 
go on increasing in number, and new ones are 
constantly added. Into the rationale of the 
American club the writer does not attempt 
to go, and consequently does not discuss the 
more interesting aspects of the club problem. 
The old rural hostility to clubs, as places where 
men go to escape the restraints of female society 
and indulge their worst passions, has pretty 
much died out; chiefly, no doubt, because women 


have found out that this is not the use for which 
men form clubs. In New York, of all places, a 
club is a necessity for numbers of married meu 
during one-third of the year, when their families 
are at a ‘‘ resort,” which they can only visit at 
intervals of a week ortwo. The growth of clubs 
in this city would be very healthy and natural 
were the great question of club government and 
club privacy settled. The town meeting form 
of government, which is still the type of club 
management with us, involves sooner or later 
great laxity in the admissions and in discipline 
generally ; and an elected board of governors 
which undertakes to be very strict, will ‘* get it- 
self dishked ” and finally remodelled in the inte 
rest of liberality. The standard, as the mem 
bers increase, must be gradually lowered, just as 
happens in politics, and the sense of its being a 
private association soon disappears, and members 
feel about it and talk about its affairs as if it were 
really a public body, or political corporation. 
Then it gets into the newspapers, the members 
“ talk freely” to reporters about the club gossip, 
and the club elections, and club rows, and thus pri 
vacy disappears. For those who dislike publicity 
in private life, and consider it a blot on club hfe, 
some other form of government is necessary, and 
this fact will, no doubt, in time produce a num 
ber of ‘* proprietary ™ clubs, or clubs governed 
by close corporations, the character of wbich will 
be a guarantee against the evils produced by the 
town-meeting system. 


— We are informed by a 
tbe sudden death, 
disease, of Mr. 


correspondent of 
presumably from heart 
Edward FitzGerald, during a 


visit to his lifelong friend, the Rev. George 
Crabbe, at Merton, Norfolk. On the night of 
the 13th of June Mr. FitzGerald retired in his 


usual health, to all appearance. As he did not 
some down to breakfast on the following morn- 
ing, his host went to his room, and there found 
him lying dead in his bed. His age about 
seventy-five, as he was born some time in 1800 
[t was bis spirited, however free, version of the 
‘Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khayyam that first at 
tracted any considerable degree of attention to 
Mr. FitzGerald’s literary merit. A list of near 
y all that he wrote is given in Lippincoft's 
Vagazine for February, 1875. Since that date, 
nowever, there has been issued, for private cir 
ulation, his ‘Readings in Crabbe’s ‘Tales of 
the Hall,”’ asmall volume of 242 pages. Mr. 
FitzGerald married the daughter of Bernard 
Barton, the Quaker poet; but their union was 
followed, almost immediately, by an amicable 
separation. To but very few of his neighbors 
was he known except by sight; and his singular 
ly recluse habits gained for him, though quite 
groundlessly, the repute of being a misanthrope 
A large circle of acquaintances was not to his 
taste: it sufficed him fully to enjoy the occasion 
al companionship of a half-score or so of friends 
like Mr. Tennyson, Professor Cowell, and the 
late Mr. Spedding. The inheritor of a hand 
some patrimony, he was enabled to give him 
self entirely to literature. His favorite diver- 
sion for many years was yachting: and his 
tasteful schooner, the Scanda/, was a thing of 
which he was, perhaps, as proud as of any 
production of his fastidious pen. It his 
long facniliarity with the waters of the German 
Ocean, which adjoined his home, that qualified 
him to compile his ‘Sea Words and Phrases 
along the Suffolk Coast,’ a curious pamphlet, 
which was succeeded by a supplement. Mr. 
FitzGerald was buried at Woodbridge, the scene 
of the greater part of his hermit-like career. 


was 


was 


—M. Narducci has long urged the expediency 
and practicability of a general catalogue for all 
Italian libraries. Acting on the principle that 
be who wishes a thing done should do it himself, 
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he sent a circular to the 408 public libraries of 
the kingdom asking for a copy of their author 
catalogue for the syllable Half of 
paid no attention to his request, but what the 


AR them 


other half sent was enough to make a very in 


teresting catalogue, and to prove his point 
The contributing libraries are numbered, and at 
the end of each article of the catalogue one finds 
the numbers of all possessing that particular 
work. Moreover, each title bas a serial number 
by which references are made from four in 
dexes, (1) au index of personal names (collabora 


tors, annotators, translators, publishers, persons 
the books are 


of subjects, 


to whom dedicated), (2) an index 


a typographical index of cities 


with an alphabetical arrangement of printers 






under each city, (4) a chronological index This 


is substantially the plan proposed twenty-two 


years ago by Mr. Jewett in his * Plan for Stere 


typing Catalogues"; but apparently it was re 
out the American's 


have more 


served for an Italian to carry 
the 


such a catalogue than we, because their lil 


idea. Possibly Italians need of 


rarios 


are proportionately more consulted for purposes 


of research than ours, and because ours contain 
more that is not worth such careful cataloguing 
and, again, because our rapid growth would 
leave any such catalogue teh sooner behind 
Yet it cannot be necessary to insist on the a 

venience to scholars, and we have enougt 


advocated printing a@ title once for all in place of 


our present practice of printing it separately f 


each hlbrary But there is one great difference 
between the two countries that we have 

alluded to. The Italian libraries, if they are not 
all Government institutions, are all, we suppose, 


under the power of one central government, 


which can prescribe uniform objects and uni 
form methods Any American codperation 
must be on the voluntary svsten The Govern 
ment is powerless in the matter ; it cannot eom 


pel others to work, and it is not likely to be in 


duced to furnish the necessary funds. Nothing 
but an enthusiastic millionaire — enthusiastic 
about a matter which is not likely to touch the 





heart or suit the tastes of those who get millions 


in this country —would be able to forward this 


public work 


1867 that the Parisian became 
lee-cold Soda-water, and the 
American 


It was only in 
acquainted with 
families swallow 
th 
ist astounding sights of the 


spectacle of whol 


ing large glasses of foaming fr was to the 
one of the m 
Exposition. That 
is the Par 
loth and to heap ashes on bis head, 
American 


wrote the late Paul de St. 


Parisian 
and 
sian prophet getting ready to 


Was sikteen years ago 
already 
put on sack: 
tecause Paris is rapidly becoming too 
“ Les dieux s’en vont,” 
Victor; 


*nous devenons décidément des Améri- 


cains.” One of the most lively chapters of the 
new annual volume of M. Claretie’s always live- 
lv * La Vie A Paris’ (Paris: Havard; New York 
F. W. Christern), is a discussion of the 
canization of the French capital by means of 


giant stores, huge eftice-buildings, crossing tele 


Ameri 


graph wires, and Mr. Slosson’s billiard-play ing. 
M. Claretie, bowever, is honest enough to quote, 
a few pages further on, the remark made by 
Longfellow to M. Louis Dépret, his French 
translator. The American poet, recalling the 
circumstances of his first visit to Paris, thirty 
five years before, said that what struck him 
most was the radical change in the language. 
“IT thought I knew French thoroughly; well, I 
no longer understand it. There is not the same 
accent and not the same tone; even the 
manner of pronouncing words has changed. 
Even at the Comédie-Francaise, that conserva- 
tory of the spoken tongue, they do not express 
themselves as they used. I heard Talma, Mile. 
Mars, Firmin, Monrose, Ligier, Beauvallet, and 
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they pronounced differently from the current 
custom.’ 
afflicted that the real “ French accent was dis 
appearing even in France.” Surely this is not 
the fault of Miss Daisy Miller and the other 
ladies who rush boldly into grammatical quag- 
mires where scholars fear to tread. If Paris is 
getting itself Americanized, it is the fault of the 
M. Claretie’s 
usual, has many amusing pages. 


He ended by confessing that he was 


Parisians themselves. book, as 
Especially 
notewortby are the chapters on the distinguished 
sitters of M. Bonnat, and on a recent French 
exhibition of the wall-papers of the last cen 
turv. Highly comic are the two studio jokes 
of M. Arago, one an imitation of a guide show- 
ing a ‘personally conducted party ” through the 
Louvre, and the other putting a burlesque speech 
the of Marshal Soult, Altogether, 
there is much in M. Claretie’s pages to gratify 
the antiquaries of 1982 when they seek to recon- 


in mouth 


struct the Paris of the present. 


We have received the fourth annual supple 
ment to ‘Meyer’s Konversations - Lexikon’ — 
‘* Jahbres-Supplement, 1882-1883”"—forming the 

It is as bulky 
valuable matter 
as its predecessors, but its contents are, perhaps, 
less attractive to the general reader, It is appa 
rently becoming more and more the object of 


twentieth volume of the work. 
and as densely crammed with 


the editors to furnish the latest data concerning 
every branch of knowledge, and to satisfy 
equally all special demands rather than to pre- 
sent popular information, the bulk of which, at 
least, would be interesting to every educated 
purchaser of the Cyclopadia. The number and 


extent of articles on scientific, technologi 
cal, industrial, and commercial topics are 
constantly increasing, while the historical, 


biographical, and literary notices are becom- 
ing and enjoyable. Electricity, 
for is represented in this volume 
by ‘*Accumulators,” ‘‘Dynamo-electric Ma_ 
‘Electricians’ Conference,” ‘“ Electric 
Expansion,” ‘Electric Railways,” ‘‘ Electric 
Units,” “ Electric Light,” ‘*‘ Electric Exhibition,” 
**Electrody namometer,” ‘‘ Electromagnetic En- 
‘*Telephones” (‘‘Fernsprecher”), ‘‘Gal- 
vanic Battery,” ‘‘Galvanometer,” “ Galvanic 
Plating,” and ‘‘Telegraphy”; and there are 
more than two score technological articles. Of 
national literatures only the German, English, 
French, Italian, Dutch, American, Polish, and 
Portuguese are reported about, while the Danish, 
Greek, Norwegian, Russian, Swedish, Bohemian, 
and Hungarian—-all of which had their notices 
in the first two supplements—are omitted. The 
extent of these special literary reviews seems 
to depend upon the greater or less fondness 
of the contributors for their subjects, rather 


less ample 
instance, 


, : 
chines,” 


gines,” 


than upon an editorial plan. The United 
States is specially favored in this respect. 
The space allotted to our latest literature 


is comparatively very ample, and the praise 
bestowed by Herr R. Lutz, the reviewer, on 
most of its products is all that could be desired 
by the authors or their admirmg countrymen. 
A little less enthusiasm with a little more care- 
fulness in statement and proof-reading would, 
perhaps, be preferable in the interest of literary 
history; but then, while T. Tilton would be the 
gainer by appearing, instead of ‘‘ J. Tilden,” as 
the justly-praised author of ‘Swabian Ballads,’ 
and Holland would not be classed as an imitator 
of the writers for the British ‘‘ Jadler,” H. 
Bancrof, on the other hand, would not be exalted 
from the position of a well-assisted compiler to 
the bigh dignity of ‘‘ausgezeichneter Ethnolog” 
and ‘‘Geschichtschreiber grossen Stils.” The 
article is, however, as readable as it is apprecia- 
tive, and evinces a laudable, though not pro- 
found, familiarity with the subject. That the 


The Nation. 


writer, being a foreigner, is not well posted 


as to the semi-identity of Scribner's Monthly | 


and the Century is surely pardonable: and 
that he discriminatingly applies the definite 
article das to the Atlantic 
to the Eclectic can only cause us to admire 
the depths of German grammatical wisdom, 
though it may not always guess rightly. Less 
admirably wise ippears to us the editorial decision 


Monthly and der | 


which, instead of making the article ‘“Juden” | 


tell what happened to the Jews in various parts 
of the world during the year just elapsed, de- 
voted it exclusively to the anthropology of a race 
as old as history. Could the desire to offer 
something piquant to both Semites and anti- 
Semites have prompted the choice? A little 
more information on the Malagasy race would 
have been much better in its place just now 
under the head of ‘‘ Madagascar.” The latter is 
one of the most inadequate historical notices. 
Of new biographies that of Kuenen is one of the 
The additions to former biographical 
sketches are very numerous, and, as additions, 
very valuable. The latest obituary date in the 
volume is that of the death of Diefenbach, March 


28, 1883. 


pe 0rest, 


—‘* Fears of the brave and follies of the wise ” 
—and blunders of the learned. If we withdraw 
our confidence and admiration from all who 
make even the most patent mistakes, we shall 
dangerously narrow our sympathies. Here are 
three flagrant specimens that crossed the track 


of one of our friends the other day—three in as | 


many hours of desultory reading. An editor of 
Pindar, a clever man and a scholar undoubted- 
ly, speaks of the “ Wratislaw ” life of the poet. 
For “ Wratislaw” read “ Breslau,” for the sup- 
position that the writer meant to give the Polish 


pame of the town would postulate affectation | 


worse than any ignorance. An bistorian of 
Greek literature tells of ‘‘ Cy pselus’ [Cletsthenes’] 
feast for the suitors of Agariste,” 


the famous | 


feast in which Hippocleides “ handled his legs” | 


so nimbly. The third mistake, and not the least, 
is that of the learned German author of a great 
Greek grammar, who quotes Aristophanes, 
‘Clouds, 870, in which Socrates is represented as 
ridiculing the pronunciation of “old Pheidippi- 
des.” The brilliant Lrishman who was guilty of the 


scholars for similar mistakes, and, truth to tell, 
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States Senator, and, not the least, as one of that 
powerful knot of sagacious men known as the 
Albany Regency, he found employment for 
natural ability trained to the utmost, and expe- 
rience of which he shrewdly made the most. 
There followed a brief space of retirement, not 
inaction, for during it he applied his talents to 
the affairs of great corporations, and proved 
himself versatile and practical in protecting the 
rights of Trinity Church and developing the 
westward growth of an expanding railroad 
system. 

When he reappeared in public life, the storm 
of civil war was lowering. In New York, the 
Administration, compromised in the scandal of 
frauds in the Post-office, demanded the charac- 
ter and services of some man of unsullied honor 
to protect and rescue it. At Wasbington, the 
half- paralysis, anticipating change, that always 
rules between November elections and March 
inaugurations, broke down into helplessness un- 
der Cabinet defection and secession menace. 
Here, too, the high name and tried ability of 
Dix came in aid. When he took the place of 
Secretary of the Treasury in a Cabinet of reso- 
lute and able Union men, public confidence re- 
vived and private capital flowed freely out to 
meet public needs. 

When the suspense following the retirement of 
Buchanan with his Cabinet, while the nation 
held its breath, was broken at last, the clearing 
smoke from Ruffin’s first gun at Sumter showed 
political lines sharply drawn in New York, and 
at the head of the hosts of the War Democracy, 
pledged to Union, stood Jobn A. Dix. The War 
Democrats saved this city to the nation. Here 
the ruling party was neither liked nor trusted, 
nor could it at first make itself feared. Com- 
manding by no means all the wealth, nor all the 
ability, nor all the military knowledge, 1t had 
few votes and an untried organization. Stan- 
ton’s letter to Dix, quoted at page 18 of the 
second volume of this work, shows plainly the 
donbt prevailing in stronger minds and the 
alarm shaking weaker ones until the political 
army led by Dix struck hands with the Repub- 
licans on the higher plane of patriotism. Theirs 
was the harder political task : they had to break 
with old associates, enduring attack from both 


| sides, instead of sweeping on with the torrent of 
second slip has been severely rapped by classical | 


he often gets his proper names mixed up, but he | 


would not have been guilty of saying, “ beim 
Pheidippides,” even in his sleep. The 
moral is obvious. 
give every body his mistakes except himself. 


alten 


JOHN A. DIX. 


Memoirs of John Adams Dix, 
Son, Morgan Dix. 
Svo. 


Compiled by his 
Harper & Bros. 1883. 


ALTHOUGH tracing his blood back through an 
unmixed Puritan strain to the settlers of Ply- 
mouth, and himself an immigrant from New 
Hampshire, General Dix bore none of the out- 
ward and visible signs of a New-Englander. To 
his townsmen the familiar figure met in their 
daily walks and haunts, associated with public 
service, kindly acts, and courteous ways, sug- 
gested rather the type of a citizen of the world. 
He had taken his part of education in Canada, 
war on the frontier, and official work at Wash- 
ington, before fixing himself in early manhood 
at Albany, where his public career began. The 
short time spent in law practice at Cooperstown 
makes no mark in his life. Thereafter, for 
twenty-three years, until he reached the age of 
fifty-five, the prime of his manhood was devoted 
to political affairs in the bigbest spheres. As 
Secretary of State, member of Assembly, United 


new enthusiasms. 
With the development of tbe personal ambi- 
tions and interests well described by Stanton, 


| General Dix felt the full effect of mtrigue and 


The true scholar should for- | 


insincerity. Though neither by age nor by 
health unfitted for the active command deserved 


| by bis experience, he was placed at Baltimore in 
| a post which, seeming secondary, became one of 


great importance, demanding skill and firmness. 
The only movement in the field which he direct- 
ed was made in the spring of 1865 by an effective 
advance, in considerable force, upon Lee’s com- 
munications, during the invasion by the latter 
of Marylend and Pennsylvania, leading to the 
battle of Gettysburg. General Dix, transferred 
to the Department of the East, with headquar- 
ters in this city, just after the draft riots of 
July, 1865, retained that command till the close 
of the war. New York, an unquiet city in pro- 
found peace, had just shown into what terror 
of turbulence it might flame up under the stress 
of war. Whatever disaffection there was against 
the Government festered here, with its plots, 
agents, andmoney. The control of these, the man- 
agement of affairs on the Canada border, the 
execution of summary orders called out by the 
famous forged proclamation, and the oversight 
of the November elections of 1865, gave occasion 
for the firm and prudent exercise of authority 
which could not bave been so safely trusted to 
any other hands than his. But for the great re- 


spect which upheld General Dix, it is not easy to 


























say what confusion might not have followed the 
astonishing experiment on the patience of all 
that was decent in the city made by the War 
Department in sending a notorious Bobadil to 
head the force ordered here during the election, 
when for a while, in the biographer’s words, ‘‘it 
seemed difficult to tell who was in command in 
the city of New York.” 

Upon the restoration of the Union, there arose 
many subjects demanding explanation with for- 
eign Powers, some of which required forgiveness 
of offence, and others atonement. One of these, 
the invasion of Mexico by France, expiated it- 
self, and our delicate relations with that Power, 
which it had disturbed, were managed with 
skill by General Dix, sent as a messenger of con- 
ciliation. Among the great variety of ministers 
who, from the days of Versailles to those of the 
Elysée, have faithfully represented our c vuntry 
in France, both as to its good and its bad cha- 
racteristics, no one more accomplished or more 
acceptable than General Dix has ever been sent 
thither. A singular episode in his life followed 
his return to this city, illustrating as clearly as 
any of his public employments the influence of 
his high repute and trusted honor. It became 
necessary to wrest the control of the Erie Rail- 
way from the organized bandits who had seized 
and rifled that great corporation. Other craft 
than his planned its redemption—the material 
execution of the plan was naturally assigned to 
a far more coarse and desperate agent—while 
his name, giving confidence abroad and com- 
manding respect at home, lent the moral force 
which assured the success of the enterprise. 

While the name of War Democrat was still a 
spell to conjure with, General Dix, pressed to 
accept the Governorship of the State, had steadi 
ly refused to quit his military post. Twice 
afterward, his nomination, judged timely and 
conciliatory by all parties, failed of acceptance 
through obscure political intrigues. At length, 
in 1872, in a sort of campaign of bewildered en- 
thusiasm, Dix came, by an enormous majority 
of votes, to the Executive chair at Albany. His 
chief acts while in oftice were in the field of 
finance, in restoring the State Sinking Fund, 
and opposing the increased issue of national- 
bank paper. Two years later, when party lines 
were again clearly drawn, the utter distrust of 
the Washington administration involved and 
overwhelmed all its supporters, and General 
Dix, defeated on a renomination by a vote al- 
most as large as that he had before received, 
retired from the Governorship, and ended his 
political career. 

This is the story of a very useful and a very 
successful public life. Why was it less thana 
greatone? John A. Dix saw and was a great part 
of the public civil and military life of his country 
during most of the century. As a soldier, he 
was too young for action in the war of 1812, and, 
when action was past, his experience followed 
only routine. In the civil war he naturally gave 
place to younger generals with modern ideas 
and larger political influence. As an oratorand 
statesman, he was surrounded by Webster, Cal- 
houn, Benton, and their peers. As a_ political 
manager, Van Buren, Wright, and the elders of 
the Regency overshadowed him, Only one other 
man of his day watched the rise, growth, and 
overthrow of as many great political parties. 
He saw the end of Federalism ; he was at the 
birth of the Democratic, the Anti-Masonic, the 
Whig, the Secession, the Free-Soil, the Republi- 
can parties, and watched the downfall or trans 
formation of all of them. For more than forty 
years he was a Democrat through evil and good 
repute, yet the highest office he gained was that 
of Senator for Wright's unexpired term of five 
years. When he ran for Governor in 1848, the 
Free-Soil party supporting bim was a minority 
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party; when he led the War Democracy in 1860, 
he headed the minority of a minority party ; and 
though he profited by the fusion of 1872, his sup- 
porters fell back again two years later into a 
minority. Here, then, appear in ample variety 
the changes and combinations out of which the 
trimmer or the turncoat snatches his prizes ; and 
Dix was content 
scorned to be either. 
and training told. Pliancy might have helped 
him to greater success, but character lifted him 
to repute among his countrymen, and again and 
again challenged their appeal to him on occasions 
when worth and honor were indispensable to the 
public welfare. 

Nor can it be said that Dix’s accomplishments 
as a scholar really stood in his way to prefer 


to forego them because he 
His New England blood 


ment. Scholarship, while no help, is in itself no 
hindrance in any field above ward politics 


Here, as in England, though elegant cultivation 
carries no recommendation to public success, 
yet if a candidate shows the qualities for leader 
ship, he may be as cultivated as he chooses with 
out losing public regard. It is only the scholar 
ship of the recluse, unfitting men for contest, 
that impedes their rise. Derby could lead a 
party though he translated Homer, and many a 
Southron in our old Congress had the classics at 
his fingers’ ends. Yetin times of public violence 
rough boldness elbows to the front. General 
Dix’s scholarship was as much above the dilet 
tante’s range as below the professor's nicety. If 
he could not have edited a Greek play, he loved, 
and constantly read, the Latin classics, and has 
left some strong and finished tranusiations. His 
‘Dies Ire’ is closely moulded to the original, 
burns with a glow and poetry of its own, and 
may well bear comparison with the best render 
ings of that famous test of ability in translation 

To complete the measure of information as to 
those passages in General Dix’s life which the 
public is entitled to understand, selections from 
his speeches and literary productions, judiciously 
chosen, are given at length in these pages, in 
illustration of the occasions that called them out 
An appendix contains the more important of 
those documents and letters contributing to solve 
the many grave questions encountered in his 
political course. The relations of bis domestic 
life and personal characteristics are drawn with 
a loving and reverent hand. On one subject 
the biographer’s filial admiration is noteworthy 
in a professional teacher of morality. General 
Dix was a prominent supporter of the scheme to 
send the free-negro population out of the coun- 
try. He opposed the agitation which defeated 
that scheme and eventually brought about eman 
He assented to the extension of slave 
He approved the Fugitive Slave Law 
he took sides throughout against a 


cipation. 
territory. 
In short, 
movement which, judged by its results, was as 
clearly providential as any recorded in history 

We need not father for being nu 

wiser than the majority of his c - but 
‘itv of the son in 


censure the 
untry men 
Wwe cannot praise the perspics 
finding his parent's attitude, at every stage of 
his resistance to the greatest reform of the 
correct, just, and highly commendable. 


age, 


ENGLISH ART AND ART CRITICISM. 
Cecil Lawson. A Memoir. By Edmund W. 
With Illustrations by Hubert Herko- 
Me. N. Whistler, and Cecil 


he Fine Art Society. 
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THERE is no more contested question in art criti 
cism than the determination of the position of 
English art. One critic denies it the name of a 
school, another stamps it the most orginal of 
modern schools, and another subdivides it into 
more schools than we know in Italy. Talent it 
bas, nor are there wanting instances of the bigh- 
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est artistic type, as Turner and Rossetti, and, 
but 
artisti 


er 


among the elder meu, Gainsborough when 
& 


we come to seek some common quality 
which shall characterize a school, we find none 


The but so 
dispersive that the dominant trait is four 


entirely 
ite be 
claimed 


iral 


individuality is strong, 


diversity. If the ruling naturalism be 
as its bond, it need only be rephed that nat 
ism and art are so entirely diverse that it may 
almost be said that they coexist in inverse pr 


portions—the closer to nature the further from 
art; and in individuals this is, as a rule, true 
Weak men cling to nature as a child to a cpair 


afraid to cut loose; and isolated men or men of 
isolated natures find po guide but nature, for a 


school supposes masters and canons 


tions—community of thoueht and method 
ventionalisms and sympathy in, though not me 
cessarily uniformity of, stvle, What makes a 
school is what distinguishes Perugu yond Ra 
phael, taken together, from Titian and \ bese 
taken together —it is the art and not the nat ‘ 
ism of one or the other of those great pain te 
which stamps them as consummate, and would s 
mark them were they much further from natur 
than they are 

If it be true that the only tie of English paint 
ing, the only collective tendepey, ts its natural 
ism, as We are inclined to beleve, tien is it 
equally true that if there be an BE: hs it 
is one of pictorial naturalism, not of art, and 
those consummate artists, Turier at Rosse tt 
are the furthest removed from this nnwen 


ground by being both defiantly non naturalist 
Watts and Burne Jones, who were next in tt 
order of artistic organization, Holman Hunt and 
Millais 


in suite of the fine 


latter) come still lower, and, already naturalist 
avd therefore non artistic, all Y from 


the other in aims and method as mu 


bas tt gt 
they were educated in diferent untrics 1 
include all these in one scl lof artis simply ¢ 
thisuse terms 
The generous spirit of fellowship and love of 
art which made the Italian schools, the willing 
ness to impart what they knew or thought, cha 
racteristic of the greatest of their painters (and 
to a certain extent surviving in France and Ger 
many), is never seen in England There are ne 


cessarily no schools, good or bad 
\ the Noval Ac 
draughtsmen pretend to make 


masters and ne 
You 


School 


may, it is true, see ademy 
. where bad 
good ones; you may from certain inferior paint- 
ers get lessons at a guinea an hour by which you 
may pick up little tricks and facilities; you have 
South Kensington, 
who ask for bread: but in general the condition 
of English art so called is that a number of ind: 


viduals, with more or less marked artistic tenden 


giving a stone to the children 


cies, are trying, more or less unaided, to acquire 
an artistic education—amateurs more or less all, 
and destined all, more or less, to become, so far 
as the technique of art is concerned, bad paint 
ers, now and then redeemed by curious facilities, 
singular gifts of self 
taught, and therefore ill-taught, expression of 
the most rare artistic gifts 
setti, the two most purely artistic minds of this 


individuality, and by 


Turner and Kos 
century, probably, neither bad learned to draw 
properly nor paint, except in water color, in all 
their lives of study and struggle. And in the 
lower ranks, what grappling with mediums and 
methods, experiments and failures 
develop partial successes guarding their secrets 


those who 
with the jealousy of a trade advantage; a mix 
ture of the amateur and the tradesman. 

In this state of art the greatest of all successes 
is to develop a certain originality—if eccentrici- 
ty, somuch the be. ter; man is his own 
master and student. The most casual look at 
an English exhibition is convincing enough that 
with the exception of some of the water-color 


every 
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painters) solid technical education in painting is 
no part of the qualification of the exhibitor. 
Clever he must be in a small way—with the 
brush mainly, however; he will sometimes be 
imaginative, sometimes vivid in his conceptions, 
and possibly dramatic; but of the learning of 
art, that which corresponds to classical educa- 
tion in literature—knowledge of the means, re 
sources, traditions, and accomplishments of what 
The distine 
tion between the classical and academical even 
is not felt, the very word “ academical,” the 
form and mould of education, being taken as a 
reproach. Individuality carried to eccentricity ; 
originality even developed to the grote-que; ex- 


has been done—there is nothing. 


travagances of motive, of color, and even of ac- 
tion, catch the eye and secure the suffrages of a 
public blunted to the finer charms of art and igno- 
rant of its principles. Add to this a generally re- 
ceived notion with the English public that art is the 
easiest thing in the world to write about. It is not 
necessary to study it,nor to have any very definite 
ideas about it; the public has no criterion, and at 
the worst the critic who knows nothing can en- 
trench himself bebind the de gustibus maxim, so 
that journals which in their appointment of a 
musical critic would demand a certain standard 
of musical education, open their columns to the 
first-come clever young writer who has the abi- 
lity to dash off fine ringing sentences about 
eesthetics. A puzzled friend one day asked one 
of the most widely known of English critics 
what he meant in a certain magniloquent sen- 
tence. The critic replied, “ I don’t know that it 
means much, but dvesn’t it sound well?” And 
the incident, which is authentic, characterizes 
the larger part of the criticisms of the London 
press. 

Some of these critics are literati capable of 
good work in other branches of literature, but 
possessed by the unfortunate delusion that art 
has nothing positive. They play the frog to Mr. 
Ruskin’s bull, but unfortunately without the 
catastrophe. Not only the daily press breeds 
them, but the reviews, even the most serious, 
keep them alive. If they write long enough, the 
public finally accepts them as authority ; perhaps 
they graduate, like Mr. Comyns Carr, as editor 
of an art journal. The crowning achievement 
of one of these amateur critics is to exalt his pet 
genius, or that of his set, into Olympian propor- 
tions; but it must be rare that the liberality of 


| grounds of figure-pictures; his execution, while 


bold, was also slovenly—a sort of slap-dash 
which had the virtue of freedom, but not that of 
accuracy or refinement; the boldness of an in- 
difference to the refinements of form, not of com- 
mand over them. Finally, in his very love of 
Nature and pursuit of ber, one could see that 
some other painter’s spectacles were always on 
his nose: now of Wilson, now (and oftener) of 
Constable, and again of Gainsborough. In 
the picture which created his reputation, “ The 
Minister’s Garden,” could be seen by tbe ex- 
perienced eve the assurance of a brief success, a 
precocious and limited talent, stimulated and fos- 
tered rather than educated by the influence of 
other art, but inevitably of the kind which, ger- 
minating in shallow soil, springs up quickly and 
perishes in the heat of the first success. Lawson 
was & man whom art had mastered, not one con- 
stituted to master art. 

Mr, Gosse, however, with a personal partiality 
pardonable to the man but not to the critic, has 
written a eulogy which his subject must have 
been a Keats in color to merit. He has unbent 
license in encomium and made criticism bank- 
rupt in words for great achievement. If Law- 
son had lived to ninety, his art would have had 
no greater horizon than “ The Minister’s Gar- 
den ” and “ The Hop-Fields of Kent.” The roots 
of bis failure were those also of his success—the 
narrowness of bis mental and artistic nature. 
“The Minister’s Garden” was too complete a 
success in its intense but narrow and morbid 
way to leave any hope for great work to come. 
“The Hop-Fields,” if somewhat more vigorous, 
was less sincere, and its painting showed a false 
method carried to a degree of facility and suc- 
cess which negatived progress as definitely and 
certainly as blindness, and which already show- 
ed decadence. When, therefore, Mr. Gosse treats 
his subject to rhapsodies like the following, we 
clearly see that he is at sea without a compass: 


“Contemporary criticism, which is very ready 
to see merit in a hundred living painters, is a 
democratic influence. and hates to acknowledge 
superlative merit in any one of them [a dictum 
which is the exact reverse of the truth, and simply 
a bit of rhetoric misplaced, as contemporary criti- 
cism is always creating Titians and Raphaels]. 
Yet it is already beginning to be perceived that 
there were some aspects of Nature, some com- 


| bivations of her forms, some spiritual intuitions 


publishers or the recklessness of book-buyers | 


gives one of them such an opportunity as Mr. 
Gosse has found in bis life of Cecil Lawson, a 
sumptuous book, an in memoriam worthy of 
Rossetti or Regnault. Cecil Lawson was one of 


those painters, so much more common in Eng- | should see the world as it bas never been seen 


land than in countries where art education is 
solid and easily attainable, who build large, if 
ephemeral, reputations on small capital, mainly 
through possession of an intense individuality 
acting through a very limited range, and whose 
achievements, precisely because untaught in me- 
thod and therefore apparently spontaneous, seem 
to the ill-educated critic and less educated pub- 
lic to contain great promise of originality and 
individual insight, while in reality nothing is 
original but the manner of expression, and the 
real inspiration of the art is borrowed from 
other artists. He possessed not one of the great 
talents of a painter in a high degree. He never 


had learned to draw, as even his biographer ad- | 
mits; his color was a continual struggle with | 


mechanical difficulties which he never mastered, 
and only evaded far enough to show that his or- 


of her finer elements which Cecil Lawson grasp- 
ed in the grip of genius [“ [t don’t mean much, 
but doesn’t it sound well?”’], seizing what had 
escaped all previous observers, rendering with 
precision what had been too fleeting and volatile 


| for others, and in short forcing from the visible 


earth and sky a message which had been given 
to none but him. And this is the very essence 
of originality in a landscape painter, that he 


before, and reproduce his impressions in such a 


| way that they shall never be unfamiliar to man- 


ganization was highly sensitive to color; his con- | 


ceptions were of those scrappy, fragmentary 
kind which English art delights in—* bits” 


rather than pictures—compositions which had | 


no recognition of grace of line, and were more 
like fragments of a large picture or of the back- 


kind again.” 


It is impossible in the same number of words 
to compress greater and more mistakes or igno- 
rance as to the particular subject of considera- 
tion, or as to the relations of art and nature. 
The virtues attributed to Mr. Lawson are those 
of which he was the most nearly destitute. He 
owed his artistic existence purely to his artistic 
predecessors, and every illustration of the many 
in this book recalls something by some other 
painter. He has not recorded a single new 
phase of nature, and the very power of his im- 
pression on the public was the way in which he 


l 
The eye is a mechanical organ, and, except for 


color-blindness, sees what comes on its retina in 
the same manner in one man as inanother. The 
notion that men see color differently is (if they 
see it at all) a mere superstition. But the imita- 
tion of nature and art are entirely different 
matters, and the most exalted and furest art 
may be as absolutely separated from the repre- 
sentation of natural objects in painting as it is 
in music; and no man is qualified to criticise art 
who does not recognize this law and is not com- 
petent to follow out the one or the other element 
in plastic art. The man who adheres most close- 
lv to nature in ber larger or smalier facts is the 
most removed from artistic creation. The poet, 
dhe creator, the artist is shown in the revival, 
the combination, the exaltation, and the giving 
of spiritual (or emotional, if that word is objected 
to) meaning to the combination or adaptation. 
The originality is not in the least in seeing, but in 
choosing from what has been seen what will 
convey an impression which bas nothing in com- 
mon with external nature and cannot be bor- 
rowed from it. When, a little further on, Mr. 
Gosse says, “We go further, and say that our 
common transcripts from nature contain facts 


| unrecognized by the founders of modern land- 
| scape, and that an academy student, if he 
| sketches carefully, might teach Van Goyen some- 


thing about clouds and show De Vleger new 
truths in wave form,” he shows that he knows 
nothing about the artist’s way of seeing nature, 
auy more than he did about the true nature of 
art. 


BACH AS A MODERN COMPOSER. 

Sebastian Bach, By Reginald Lane Poole, Ph.D. 

(Hueffer’s “Great Musicians” Series.] Chas. 

Scribner's Sons. 
BIoGRAPHERS of Bach and writers on hereditary 
genius usually begin their task with a detailed 
account of the great Bach family, which presents 
one of the most remarkable fields of observation 
ever opened to a psychologist. “Throughout six 
generations,” says Forkel, “there were hardly 
two or three members of this family who did 


| not inherit a natural talent for music, and make 


reminded us of great painters. Mr. Gosse re- | 
| madness is observable in the case of other re- 


peats, for the hundredth or thousandth time, 
but in other words, the absurd notion of Ruskin’s, 
that “ this is the very essence of originality in a 
landscape painter, that he should see the world 
as it has never been seen before, and reproduce 
his impressions in such a way,” etc., which is ar- 
rant nonsense. Men’s eyes, and the faculties of 


seeing in general, differ only in more or less, 


the cultivation of this art the principal occupa- 
vion of their life.” In one place—Erfurt—the 
town-musicians were during a whole century so 
completely identified with ‘‘the Bachs” that 
this generic title remained to them even after 
the house had disappeared. The Bachs were a 
very prolific family—Sebastian had no less than 
twenty children, by two wives—and intermar- 
riage was of frequent occurrence. The marriage of 
several sisters of one family by several brothers 
of another also appears to have been common in 
this family, and another odd phenomenon was 
the birth, in 1645, of twin brothers who were so 
much alike in appearance that their own wives 
could not distinguish them. Both adopted the 
same profession, played the same instruments, 
were subjected to the same illnesses, and the dates 
of their death were little more than a year apart. 
One of them, Johann Ambrosius, was the father 
of Johann Sebastian, the greatest of all the 
Bachs, and the profoundest musical thinker the 
world has ever seen. The similarity of Sebas- 
tian’s father and uncle in appearance, tastes, 


| and character was not the only abnormal mental 


trait of the family. Sebastian had a weak- 
minded aunt, and one of his own children was 
an idiot. This near alliance of great wits to 


markable men, but here too close intermarriage 
may have been a cause as effective as an un- 
usual delicacy of cerebral and nervous organ- 
ization, resulting in either genius or insanity, 
according as the conditions of physical develop- 
ment were favorable or otherwise, 

In Sebastian Bach's case these conditions were 
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so extremely favorable that they enabled him 
to become not only the greatest composer and 
organist of his own time, but in many respects 
of alltime. Bach is preéminently the musicians’ 
composer—a place that has been frequently, but 
erroneously, claimed for this or that other 
master. His own generation evidently had not 
the remotest conception of his gigantic genius, 
although he was recognized as the first of organ- 
ists and a great writer of fugues. The number 
of his works was almost incredibly large (the 
Peters edition includes more than fifty volumes), 
but of these only a few were printed during his 
lifetime—partly in his own house—and the ma- 
jority seem to have been produced only under 
his own supervision. Scon after his death they 
were almost entirely forgotten, until—more than 
half a century later—some of his great successors 
discovered these treasures and brought them 
again before the public. One of the first impulses 
was given by Mozart, who, in 1788, accidentally 
heard one of his vocal compositions at Leipzig 
in the St. Thomas Church, in which Bach bad 
been cantor. He at once exclaimed : ‘‘ Thank 
heaven, here is something new, from which I 
can learn something!” To Mendelssohn, how- 
ever, belongs the credit of having restored Bach 
to full and immortal life. His enthusiasm was 
extraordinary, and as a mere youth of nineteen 
he arranged at Berlin, in 1829, the first perform- 
ances of the great ‘‘St. Matthew’s Passion,” the 
epoch-making significance of which has only 
once since been equalled : by the Nibelung Festi- 
val at Bayreuth in 1876. Schumann was a warm 
coadjutor of Mendelssohn in his efforts in behalf 


Bach was a kind of musical Kant. His intellect 
was so profound and acute that he penetrated 
into the mysterious subtleties of harmonic com- 
binations in a manner which his contemporaries 
could not appreciate, and which occasionally 
carries him clear across the so-called classical 
period (Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven), and brings 
him abreast with the latest German school of 
harmony and modulation. Doctor Riemann, in 
his admirable ‘ Musik-Lexicon,’ has given such 
a clear, condensed, incisive characterization of 
Bach that we cannot refrain from translating a 
portion of his article : 


“Bach is one of the greatest masters of all 
times—one of those who cannot be surpassed 
because in them is embodied, as it were, the sen- 
timent and knowledge of an epoch, as in the 
case of Palestrina, Hiindel, Gluck, Haydn, Mo 
zart, Beethoven, Wagner. But Bach gains a 
special significance, an unexampled greatness, 
from the fact that the specific styles of two dif 
ferent periods simultaneously reached in him a 
high development, so that he stands between 
both as a mighty boundary-stone, commanding 
a vast territory in each. Bach belongs with 
equal right to the period of polyphonic music, of 
counterpoint, canon, and fugue, and to the pe- 
riod of harmonic music and established tonality. 
He lived in a period of transition, when the imi- 
tative style had not yet lost its vitality, while 
the new style was still immature and in its first 
stages of development. Bach’s genius united the 
peculiarities of both styles in a manner which 
must be regarded as worthy of imitation in a 
period which still lies before us. It would be 
absurd, therefore, to speak of Bach's music as 
antiquated, except in so far as this term applies 


| to certain cadences, embellishments, and other 
| superficialities in the use of which Bach was a 


of Bach, and was one of the founders of the | 
| monies so select, bold, and yet clear and trans- 


Leipzig Bach Society, which began to issue in 
1851 the valuable complete edition of Bach’s 
works. Chopin, according to his own testimony, 
locked himself up for fourteen days before he 
gave a concert, and played Bach ; and for those 
who can read between the lines, it is easy to see 
that on these occasions his exquisite harmonic 
sense must have found as rich nourishment in 
the inexhaustible stores of Bach’s works as his 
digital dexterity improved under the severe dis- 
cipline afforded by their complicated polyphonic 
structure. There are probably few pianists» 
violinists, or ‘cellists at the present day who do 
not derive more benefit, in a mechanical as well 
as intellectual way, from the practice of Bach’s 
sonatas and other compositions than from the 
works of any other master; for in Bach, as 
Mendelssohn claimed, are comprised ‘‘ the foun- 
tain-head and the most important things in 
music.” Richard Wagner, whose tastes and 
tendencies were so different from those of Men- 
delssohn, says that Bach's motets ‘constitute 
undoubtedly the most perfect unaccompanied 
vocal music in existence.” And of his Passion 
Music and oratorios, he says: ‘‘ What opulence, 
what fulness of art, what power, clearness, and 
withal simple purity, speak to us from these un- 
rivalled master works! In them is embodied 
the essence, the whole substance, of the German 
nation.” The opinions of other masters might 
be added to these, but enough has been quoted 
to prove that Bach is the musicians’ composer, 
and the greatest source of inspiration to his suc- 
cessors. 

Music is acknowledged to be an experimental 
and progressive art. The works of minor com- 
posers seldom survive their own generation, and 
even in the case of great writers like Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, it cannot be denied that 
fully one-half of their works already possess 
merely an historic value. Why, then, is it that 


Bach seems to form an exception to this rule— 
that it took a century for the world to begin to 
appreciate him, and that there is every reason 
to believe that his popularity among the masses 
It is because 


will grow ina steady crescendo # 


child of his time and reminds us of it. His melo 
dies are so healthy and absolutely original, his 
rhythms so varied and full of vitality, his har- 


parent, that his works are not only the object of 


| admiration, but of the most zealous study and 


imitation by the musicians of the present day, 
and will probably remain so for a long time to 
come.” 

The ‘‘ cadences, embellishments, and other su 
perficialities ’ of which Doctor Riemann speaks 
as the only antiquated elements in Bach's music, 
are by no means so conspicuous and tiresome as 


| they are in the works of his contemporary Han- 


del. Handel was one of the fashionable com 
posers of his day. He wrote Italian operas for 


the fashionable world and oratorios for the peo- 


ple. He lived in the world, and was obliged to 
adapt himself to bis environment. ‘ The vocal 
runs and passages of Handel and Mozart,” says 
Professor Ebrlich, ‘* having been composed for 
certain great vocalists of their time, are to-day 
mostly antiquated. The vocal passages of Bach 


| and Beethoven, on the other hand—characteris- 
| tic, descriptive, occasionally tasteless and over- 


laden, like the symbolic ornaments of Old-Gothic 


| churches—are never devoid of style, and almost 


” 


always quite distinctive.” In so far, then, Bach 
may be regarded asa modern composer, while 
in the easy flow of his rhythms and in the natu 
ralness of his cadences or endings he is more 
modern, as a rule, than Haydn, Mozart, and 
the early Beethoven. His recitatives are often 


, marked by an emotional force and definiteness 


which foreshadow the modern music-drama. 
That Bach is not a dramatic genius is a notion 
that has been advanced by several historians 
and critics, Doctor Poole included. It is effect- 
ively refuted by many numbers of his Passion 
Music, and by the testimony of Wagner, who 
speaks of the ‘simple, vigorous, often highly 
poetic, interpretation of the text” in his vocal 
compositions. Occasionally he showed that in- 
difference to the text which was shared by most 
of the ancient composers; but it is significant 
that when he did write a secular cantata for 
some ephemeral purpose, he habitually utilized 
the same materials in a subsequent sacred work 
for which they were better suited on account of 
the essentially ecclesiastic bent of his mind. 
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Bach was familiar with the operatic music of 
the Italian composers and their German imita 
tors, but he thought little of it, and always re 
ferred to it as Liederchen (** little songs ” Dox 

tor Poole cites this to prove that Bach's “' genius 
is essentially undramatic.” 
be the proper word. It was one of his peculiari 
ties that the different positions as organist, cho 


Unoperatic would 


rus director, and capellmeister which he succes 
sively held, determined the form and character 
of his works. 
conductor, and left free to write 


Had he been appointed operatic 
according to 
his dramatic impulses, as revealed in the Pas 
sion Music and bis cantatas, he would undoubt 
edly have produced operas as immeasurably 
superior in true dramatic import to the fashion 
able lyric operas of Handel as bis fugues and 
orchestral to 
worldly contemporary 

admits this he 

which occur 


works are superior those of his 


Doctor Poole virtually 
that ‘the 
cantatas are the 


when states arias, 


duets, ete., in his 
worthiest representatives of the opera that Ger 
many produced before Gluck, whom, indeed, be 
anticipated in his treatment of the recitative.” 
This dramatic 
of his principal claims to the name of a modern 
that the 


in the music of the present is what 


instinct in Bach is therefore one 


composer, for it evident dramatic 


tendency 


is 


principally distinguishes it from the lyric, ind 
finite, and absolute music of pr&vious epochs, as 
typified by Handel, who, it is well known, had 
no sympathy with Bach The 
Bach has scattered through his works, it may be 

the highest 
interpret the 


chorals which 


added, are eminently dramatic, in 
sense of the word, as they closely 
general character of the text, and by their ma 
jestic rhythms and barmonies arouse the spirit of 
religious devotion to the highest pitch of excite 
ment. Wagner has shown, in the opening scene 
of * Die Meistersinger,” what excellent theatric 
use can be made of a choral 


Of course we do not mean to assert that all 
of Bach's music is dramatic. It ts so only when 
oceasion requires, for no one would expect a 


fugue, for instance, to be dramatic except in 
the manner in which it mav lead up to a grand 
climax. It must be observed, finally, that the 
style of Bach, in which the mediwval polyphonic 
and the modern harmonic styles are so admir 
ably blended, and of w hich the fugue is the 
highest development in a formal sense only, has 
exercised ap ever-increasing influence on modern 
composers, from Schumann to Wagner, and is 
destined to attain still greater significance in the 
future as a reaction against the mono melodic or 
operatic style, in which the solo melody has un 
due prominence over the accompanying parts 
Helmholtz has very appropriately divided the 
history of musical development into three periods, 
The first represents the homophonic music of 
antiquity, and the Asiatic (and savage) nations 
of the present day, who, like their remote an 
cestors, have only simple melodies without har- 
monic accompaniment. In the second, or poly- 
phonic period, which extends from the tenth to 
the seventeenth century, attempts are made to 
unite several parts, each voice taking up the 
melody in succession (canon), while the others 
continue in such a way as to avoid discord with- 
out aiming at harmony for its own sake. The 
third is the harmonic period, in which harmony 
and discord are directly aimed at for the sake of 
expression and emotional shading. This classi- 
fication is good so far as it goes, but it seems 
necessary either to subdivide the third period 
or to adda fourth. Since the beginning of the 
harmonic period there has been a tendency, as 
just intimated, to give excessive prominence to 
the leading melody at the expense of the other 
harmonic parts. This tendency culminated in 
Italian opera, in which the orchestra is simply 
used asa hazy background to the prima donna’s 
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voice, It was resisted by the greatest of the 
scores are usually 
more or less poly phonic—t. e., give the harmonic 
But with the ap~ 


pearance of Wagner's music-dramas a new style 


German composers, whose 


parts a melodic significance. 


came into existence, which might be called the 
neopolyphonic. It is based on the system of 
leading motives. 
monic, and rhythmic phrases, representing the 
ideas and characters of the drama, are continu- 


These typical melodic, har- 


ally combined, contrasted, and interwoven with 
a contrapuntal! skill which has not been equalled 
since the days of Bach, and which makes it pos- 
sible to say in regard to Wagner's harmony 
what Forkel said in regard to Bach’s—that it is 
‘‘a manifold melody.” The difference between 
the old and the new polyphonic style is that in 
the old but one subject or leading idea was used 
and treated in the different parts, whereas in 
the new the numerous motives of a whole music- 
drama are in turn united and contrasted with one 
another. Wagner's music, therefore, far from be 


ing formless, as his ignorant critics have so often | 


asserted, is the very perfection of form, since it 


unites all the parts of a long drama as organi- | 
cally as the short compositions of the old poly- | 


phonic writers, The way in which Wagner has 


changed the taste of operatic audiences, so that | 


the same people who twenty years ago would 
only listen to the warblings of a prima donna, 


now attentively fellow the complicated web of | 
his melodic harmonies, argues well for the future | 
appreciation of Bach, whose works must be | 
listened to in the same manner, although, of | 


course, they lack the brilliant instrumental 


colors and scenic accessories of Wagner’s, and | 
| refrain of “burning and hanging,” so frequently 
| breaking through table-talk and culinary disser- 
have chosen as the text for our article, is one of | 
the best works of the series to which it belongs, | 
and cannot be sufficiently recommended to all | 
Nothing could be better for | 


can, therefore, never become equally popular. 
Poole’s little biography of Bach, which we 


musical persons. 
the cause of musical culture in this country than 


an effort to give greater vogue to Bach’s com. | 
Hitherto they have been unduly neg- | 
| lein” responsible for a part of all that crudity ? 


positions. 
lected, although some of our musical societies 
have repeatedly endeavored to dispel the popu- 
lar illusion that Bach is only an erudite, pedantic 
: FY . hel . 
scribe, without any warm red blood in his veins. 
So far is this from being the case that repeated 
hearing and careful study of his works always 


end in making enthusiasts of the performers as 


well as of the audience. Asin thecase of Wagner, 


this enthusiasm bas led to the formation of spe- | 
There are Bach societies in Berlin, | 


cial clubs. 
Hamburg, Leipzig, Koénigsberg, London, and 
other cities, the object of which is to give annual 
performances of some of Bach’s greatest com- 
positions in a worthy manner. When shall we 
have the privilege of adding New York to this 
list ? 
CHERBULIEZ’S MEN AND THINGS. 
Hommes et choses du temps présent, Par G. 
Valbert. Paris. 1883. 

IF any contributions to periodical literature on 
current events and characters of the time are 
worth collecting and republishing, the essays 
and articles, mostly political, contributed by M, 
Cherbuliez to the Revue des Deux Mondes under 
the nom de plume of ‘‘G, Valbert” are surely of 
the number. He is a studious and sagacious ob- 
server, a subtle analyzer of complex characters, 
and an undogmatic judge of situations. He is 
too reserved in politics to plunge into hasty esti- 
mates of probabilities ; too sceptical to be daz- 
zled by the brilliancy of momentary success ; 
too genial a critic to distort what he opposes. 
He is too mindful of his standing in literature to 
sacrifice sense to piquancy, truth to style, or 
moderation to verve. Without ever displaying 


| often deceived by his recollections. 


| ries which surpass our comprehension.” 


The Nation. 


an imposing familiarity with his subjects, or a | 


profound knowledge of history and literature in 
general, he has so much that is characteristic to 
say on every topic he selects, and says it with so 
much vivacity and such a profuse admixture of 
spirited generalizations—new or old—that even 
his more fugitive pieces have a value and a 
charm which do not pass away with the interest 
of the moment. His selection of topics, too, is 
felicitous, and pleasing by its variety. 

There is, however, a little too much Bismarck 
in the pages before us—though probably not too 
much for the French taste, which is somewhat 
morbid on this point. The book opens, under 
date of December, 1878, with the great Chancel- 
lor, apropos of Dr. Moritz Busch’s famous col- 
lection: of, ‘‘diary leaves” on ‘Graf Bismarck 
und seine Leute, wiihrend des Krieges mit 
Frankreich.’ The subject is very cleverly treat- 
ed by M. Cherbuliez, and treated with conscious 
literary dignity. Nothing could be more shock- 
ing to French vanity, patriotism, or taste than 
the convivially confidential anti- French and 
similar ejaculations of the iron Chancellor, as 
recorded by his literary camp-follower in the 
great war. And Cherbuliez is a thorough 
Frenchman in his sentiments, though not by 
birth. He has here an excellent opportunity of 
showing up the great enemy of France, not only 
as a heartless foe, but in all the deformity of 
vulgar brutality, by merely copying, with a 
little comment, the revelations of the mercenary 
German diarist. He abstains from doing it— 
refrains from retort and invective. He copies 


| enough to satisfy any Frenchman, but with the 


air ofa man who sincerely doubts. Can that 


tations, be true? Can Bismarck really have 
said that his wife longed to see all Frenchmen, 
including their infants, shot and pierced? Are 
all those outbursts of more refined malice against 
friends and helpers true ? Do Bismarck’s irreve- 
rence, his deadly sarcasm, his ire or indiscretion 
know no bounds whatever? Is not his “‘ Biisch- 


This garrulous historian, he thinks, is altogether 
a poor imitator of Plutarch. Plutarch was like- 
wise fond of petty details, but he knew how to 


| choose them in order to put in relief what is 


great. Plutarch, too, would have related of a 
hero that he had the superstition of deeming 
Friday a fatal day and thirteen a fatal number: 
but he would never have told of his great man, 
what Busch tells of Bismarck, that in his youth 
he could swallow eleven bard eggs one after an- 
other. Plutarch has been accused of occasion- 
ally lying ; Busch never lies, but he has been 
“The only 
credence which M. Busch can obtain from us at 
certain points of bis narrative is what Voltaire 
calls a subdued incredulity, an annihilation of 
reason, an adoring silence in the face of myste- 
And 
M. Cherbuliez does the two revilers of France 
the justice of adding that ‘‘ there is in the book 
many a page which shows the hero in his true 
stature, with a halo about his brow, and which 
forces us to admire, after wondering.” 
Bismarck, though unnamed, is in the back- 
ground of the essay on ‘ Realistic Politics,” in 
which the unscrupulously grasping, Machiavel- 
lian policy of his partial prototype, Frederic the 
Great, is sketched after the first volume of that 
King’s ‘Politische Correspondenz.’ The con- 
clusion quotes Voltaire : ‘‘ No man, perhaps, has 
ever understood reason better, and obeyed pas- 


sion more.” 





This is true, Cherbuliez thinks, of | 


Frederic’s doings in war, but “his high and | 
luminous reason” guided his actions in peace. 
Other realistic politicians have been ‘‘as able as 
he in duping the Frenchman, amusing the Briton, 
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cajoling the Russian, and ensnaring the Aus- 
trian” ; but are they equally able, rational, and 
grandly successful in peace‘ That the Chancel- 
lor of the German Empire is not, is the thesis 
of one of the last essays, ‘‘The Deceptions of 
M. de Bismarck in his Internal Policy,” based 
mainly on Karl Braun’s ‘Von Friedrich dem 
Grossen bis zum Fiirsten Bismarck’ (1882). In 
this late production not only the legislative short- 
comings and parliamentary defeats of Bismarck 
are expatiated upon with little reserve, and 
perhaps with too little allowance for the difficul- 
ties in governing arising from the unnatural 
composition of the Empire, the absence both of 
absolute control and of parties able to forma 
parliamentary majority, and the crushing bur- 
den of unavoidable armaments ; but even his 
mastery in international diplomacy is no longer 
looked upon with unbounded admiration. He 
has been baffled by the Liberal as well as the 
Ultramontane opposition, and also by Beacons- 
field and Gortchakoff in an attempt contemplated 
in 1875—which may be doubted—and by Glad- 
stone, in Egyptian affairs, in 1882. The French 
writer is here both bolder and bitterer than in 


’ his preceding pages ; his gall would have risen 


higher still had he known, when writing, that 
Bismarck was just then weaving the threads of 
the now accomplished “ pacific” triple alliance 
against France. We find the Chancellor also in 
the piquant sketch, ‘‘ The Loves of Ferdinand 
Lassalle,” in which we more than elsewhere 
recognize the pen of an eminent novel-writer ; 
in ‘*The Strength and Weakness of Democratic 
Governments,” in which the novelist descends, 
in very bad humor, from the heights of fancy 
into the dreary arena of French republican 
politics and demagogy ; in “‘ King George V. of 
Hanover,” a pleasing but incomplete historical 
sketch ; in ‘‘ The Jewish Question in Germany ” 
aud “‘The Roman Question,” and in ‘‘ The Last 
of the Condottieri,” a powerful analysis of the 
political character of Garibaldi, in which, how- 
ever, the “ buffalo’s head” is, we believe, made 
to weigh too heavily against the ‘‘ heart of gold.” 
The majority of the essays are fortunately unob- 
scured by the shadow of the colossal figure the 
thought of which so often disturbs the serenity 
of French statesmen and writers. Among the 
topics which we can only allude to are Carlyle, 
Rohlfs’s Tripolitan journey, the Channel tunnel, 
and Amalie von Lasaulx, the excommunicated 
nun, whose angelic character is depicted in an 
almost idyllic sketch. 








Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. By Thos. Fowler. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo, pp. 240. 
In the valuable series of ‘‘ Euglish Philosophers ” 
(which bas already contained Farrer’s ‘ Adam 
Smith,’ Monck’s ‘ Hamilton,’ Bower's ‘ Hartley 
and James Mill,’ and Fowler’s ‘ Bacon’) we bave 
now two companion essays by Professor Fowler 
on the moralists, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 
They are well done. First comes a brief sketch 
of the author’s life, followed by an account of 
his works, full enough to give their general tone 
and purport, and the special points for which he 
was, or deserved to be, noted, with sufficient dis- 
cussion of them to bring out their relations to 
contemporary and modern thought, and without 
much attempt to establish Professor Fowler's 
own views. Shaftesbury’s style is not altogether 
prepossessing to a modern reader, who is apt to 
be impatient of the prolixity and involution that 
were agreeable to the leisurely audience of his 
day ; but the Earl always wrote like a polished 
gentleman. His favorite mode of argument was 
courteous sarcasm; his sceptical tone did not 
disturb his belief in God and immortality. His 
philosophical optimism was expressed w‘th the 
blasé air of a man who knows by experience the 
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insufficiency of the best the world has to give. 
He was a nobleman, and his system was cha- 
racterized by its benevolence and honor. He 
was a man of the world, and as such he wasa 
utilitarian. He was a man of culture, and he 
thought that conscience and good taste were 
only different names for the same thing. He 
did not teach people to do right from any sordid 
motive or hope of future reward: nor did he 
base right and wrong upon the glory of God or 
divine law. He relied upon the innate sensibili- 
ty of a gentleman, the feeling of noblesse oblige, 
to enforce the harmony he aimed at. Accord- 
ingly, when the selfish paradoxes of Hobbes re- 
quired an answer, he explained that virtue lay 
in the doing for others, and that this harmony 
with universal humanity was perceived directly 
by the moral taste of a cultivated gentleman, 
just as he recognized musical harmony ; and it 
was not worth while to puzzle over abstruser 
metaphysics. 

If we compare his position with that of a mo- 
dern utilitarian, who thinks that it requires diffi- 
cult scientific investigation to determine what is 
for the common good, he seems like an amateur. 
But thanks to his suitability to his age and to 
the finished form which Pope has given to his 


cheerful philosophy, it bas been an important 
feature in English thought. Pope expressed 


its optimism well : 


“ All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction which thou canst 
All discord, harmony not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good.”’ 


not see, 


Hutcheson, whose name is coupled with Shaftes- 
bury’s in a union closer than that between any 
other two namesin Englisb philosophy, was a less 
notable man, for the reason that he sprang from 
the middle class, and did not represent so well 
the opinions of well-bred men. He was a fol- 
lower and defender of Shaftesbury, but his 
standpoint, as the son of a Presbyterian minister 
and college professor, inclined him to view as a 
special moral sense, that discrimination of right 
and wrong which seemed to the Ear] of Shaftes- 
bury merely the good taste of a man of culture. 
Professor Fowler has done well to treat them 
together, and his book is a useful one. 


Classic Mythology. A Translation (with the au- 
thor’s sanction) of Prof. C. Witt’s ‘Griechische 
Gétter- und Heldengeschichten.”. By Frances 
Younghusband. With a Preface by Arthur 
Sidgwick, M.A. Supplemented with a Glos- 
sary of Etymologies and Related Myths. 
Henry Holt & Co. 1883, 267. 

PROFESSOR WITT’s ‘ Classic Mythology ’ is not a 

systematic treatise upon mythology, but a sys- 

tematically arranged collection of myths. It 
begins with the Cosmogony—‘“‘ The Beginning 
of All Things,” followed by ‘‘The Golden Age” 

—and then goes on with the principal myths and 

heroic legends, without any separate chapters 

upon the several gods and groups of gods. The 
only ones of the greater deities that form the 
subjects of chapters are Artemis and Dionysus, 
and that not as greater deities, but as con- 
nected with interesting legends. The thirty-two 
chapters contain nearly all the best stories of 
this class, aud we do not know any book which 
contains just this material so complete and so 
well told, and so tastefully printed. Of course 
Kingsley’s and Hawthorne's collections do not 
come in competition with this ; they present the 
stories dressed up in such a way as to be as fas- 
cinating as possible to the child—the book before 
us simply tells the story as it has come down to 
us, with no additions or adornments. It is, 
therefore, specially adapted for purposes of in- 
struction, containing just the material that the 
teacher and the student want. The American 


Svo, pp. 


| after and taken by them.” 


editor has adapted it more particularly for class 
use by adding a ‘* Glossary ” (pp. xiii. to xxvii.) 
giving brief explanations of the names and the 
myths. Of this part of the work it need only be 
said that it represents in its extreme form the 
theories especially associated with Max Miller 
and Sir George Cox. No possible explanation is 
suggested except that of the most common ope 
rations of nature. We have, for instance, eigh 
teen dawn-myths, including -Ethra, Alcmene, 
Andromeda, Antigone, Aphrodite, Ariadne, 
Atalanta, Athene; sixteen myths of the sun, 
ete. This work of identification is done care 
fully and ingeniously, and it is hard to take ex- 
ception to it in detail ; but we cannot bring our 
selves to ascribe such excessive sameness to the 
origin of a mythology so rich and varied. Why 
must we consider Aphrodite *‘the dawn as it 
springs radiant from aphros, the foam of the 
sea,” rather than the foam itself? Why not, 
then, a sea-goddess‘ But for those who accept 
implicitly this school of interpretation this glos- 
sary will be very serviceable. 


The Scientific Angler. By the late David Fos 
ter. Compiled by his Sons, and edited by 
Wm. C. Harris. Orange Judd Co. 

Mr. FostER combined to a rare degree the art 

of catching fish and of telling how to do it. The 

English edition of this book has been several 

times reprinted, and in its arrangement and in 

structions compares very favorably with any of 
the standard works on angling. 
on the ‘Habits and Haunts of Fish” are par 

ticularly good, and bear strong evidence of hay 

ing been drawn from the stores of personal 
experience. Mr. Foster does not agree with the 
prevailing opinion that anadromous fish will not 
feed except in salt water, and that their store of 
fat acquired in the sea is their only sustenance 
when absent from it. He says: ‘The young of 
both grayling and trout suffer greatly from the 
presence of salmon in the tributaries of our 
rivers. The former, particularly, are sought 

We think the theory 

that salmon eat nothing in fresh water is being 

gradually given up, and on good grounds. 
course, there is a good deal in Mr. Foster's book 
that is of no practical use to the American fist 

erman—for instance, the chapters on the barbel, 


The chapters 
I 


ar 


| tench, and some other fish of which we have 


none on this side of the Atlantic; but these 
superfluities are not unpleasant ones, and the 
copious foot-notes by Mr. Harris, of the Ameri 
can Angler, are both interesting and profitable. 


On the Conservation of Solar Energy. By 
C. William Siemens, F.R.S. London and 
New York: Macmillan &€ Co. 1883 


THE remarkable hypothesis of Siemens that the 


sun draws his fuel from the gases in space—cet 
tain dissociated hydrocarbons flowing into his 
atmosphere at the poles and being expelled by 


centrifugal force at the equator—has provoked 
much criticism, and the author of this striking 
theory has collected in a small treatise his own 
papers and also those of his more prominent 
critics. If this theory had been broached by a 
man unknown to science, it would undoubtedly 
have awakened little attention ; but Doctor Sie 
mens has earned a right to be heard, by his im 
portant labors in applied science. 

In England and Germany, which are the cen 
tres of physical science at the present time, 
hypotheses unsupported by experiment are little 
thought of, and Doctor Siemens brings forward 
but one experiment of his own to support his 
theory. He apparently showed that the 
rays could dissociate hydrocarbons at a low tem- 
perature and pressure, forming carbonic diox- 
ides. Reasoning from this, he concludes that 


, 
soiar 
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the sun's rays provide fuel frown the gases of in- 


terstellar space which are drawn to himself and 
are burned, while the waste products are expelled 
by centrifugal motion into outer space, where 
they become enriched and are again acted upon 
by the solar rays. This process has all the sem 
blance of perpetual motion, but Doctor Siemens 
avoids the non-allowable by supposing that the 
sun in his motion through space toward the con 
stellation of Hercules is constantly moving into 
Vet at certain times he seems not 


the 


hew regions, 


averse to the hypothesis that solar energy 
which is apparently Jost in space is employed in 
raising the potentials, so to speak, of the con 
sumed gases, in order that they may again be 
drawn into the solar furnaces and again be 


pelled It is 


er 
necessary for his hypothesis that 
some evidence of the constitution of the gases in 
He ther 


and the 


interstellar space should be obtained 


fore cites the observations on comets 


analyses of meteoric stones which appear 


The ex 


on the earth he 


prove the hydrocarbons 


presence of 


tensive formations of limestone 


also cites as possibly owing their existence t 


the earth’s passing. at some epoch, through an 
atmosphere largely acted upon by the dissociat 
ing effect of the solar ravs 

Doctor Siemens meets formidable eritics in 


Hirn and The former 


the sun at 


Fave thinks that if the 


gases drawn int he poles were disso 


t 
the solar 


ciated by the great heat of atmosphere 
in being driven out a recombination would oeecur 
at no great distance from the sun, and the heat 
set free in the one case would become later 
again, and there would be no gain to the su 


Fave thinks that the r 


space supposed by Doets 


and that it would oppose exoessive resistance t 


planetary motions, and would add a mass of 
matter to the solar system 100,000 times as great 
as that of the sun. His own observations on the 
eyclonic movement of sun-spots do not support 
Doctor Siemens’s hypothesis; the obser*ations 
of Laugier, Carrington, and Spoerer show 
that the displacement of the spots in latitude is 
small, and that those re te from the equator 
tend toward and not away from the poles. The 
centrifugal force of the sun, moreover, being 
only 1-48000 of solar gravity, would not be com 


Doctor Sie 


turn, and always in 


petent to throw matter into space 
mens answers his critics in 
anner. One cannot help ob 
support his 


original hypothesis he boldly frames many sub 


an interesting n 


serving, however, that in order to 


rdinate ones, each of which bas very little evi 
We are reminded, in read 


dence to support it 


ing Siemens’s papers upon this subject, of 
Tyndall's phrase, ‘“‘the scientific use of the 
imagination,” and feel perbaps that we owe a 


for 
training 


debt to Doctor Siemens stimulating the 


but the 


man leads him instinctively to reject a mosaic 


imagination ; of a scientific 


if hypotheses 


The Principa mhern and Swiss Health he 
and Medical Aspect. By 


Scribner & Welford 


sor’s; their Climate 
Wiliiam Marcet, M.D 


12mo, pp. viii.408. Illustrations, 
DocTOR MARCET devotes himself to the follow 
ing topics . (1) The main features of hfe at the 
watering places of southern Europe ; (2) the 


climate of the French and Italian Riviera ; (5) a 
description of some health rqsoris in Algeria and 
in southern Italy ; (4) an account of an ascent 
of the Peak of TenertTe, and of a three-weeks’ 
bivouac for scientific purposes near its summit ; 
and (>) a summary description of some of the 
leading health resorts of Switzerland. From 
this somewhat heterogeneous material Doctor 
Marcet has made a useful popular book. He 


contributes a number of original observations 


20 
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on the climate of Cannes, which be studies in 
comparison with that of neighboring resorts ; 
and the section on atmospheric moisture (pp. 75- 


85) is a clear treatment of a subject that is | 


usually slighted or muddled. On 
hand, Doctor Marcet seems not to have heard of 
the new preventive treatment of sea-sickness by 
the bromides—a treatment, it may be added, 
which is certainly effective, but which has the 
serious drawback that it is liable to produce 


the otber | 


| 
| 


| 
! 
| 
| 


symptoms quite as distressing as those of sea- 


sickness itself. Acclimation, the hygienic value 
of long sea-voyages, the effectsof great elevation 
above the sea-level in the treatment of pulmo- 

nary disease, and of occupation and of idleness 
respectively upon the invalid—these and many 
cognate practical questions are discussed here 
with the intelligence of an experienced physi- 

cian. The book is well indexed, and has a num- 
ber of folded lithographs of scenery in Madeira, 

Teneriffe, and Switzerland, one of which repre- 
sents the valley of Davos, the latest balneothe- 
rapeutic find in eastern Switzerland. It is not 
a systematic treatise, like Sir Henry Bennett’s 
upon a kindred topic, and it lacks the iinished 

style which has made that work almost a popu- 

lar classic in its lime; but that it is readable way 

be inferred from tuuches like this, descript “ef 
hotel life at Cannes and the désagréments or ““%, 
table d’héte. Doctor Marcet says: “It take. 

time for those sitting near each other to break 

the ice, and there may be a fear of some clever 
person, with a discussive turn of mind, originat- 
ing a general conversation which may, perhaps, 

take a turn unpleasant to many of the guests.” 


Correqgio. By M. Compton Heaton. Scribner 
& Welford. 1882. 

THIS twelfth biograpby in ‘‘ The Great Artists” 
series briefly narrates what is known of the life 
of Antonio Allegri, commonly designated by the 
name of his birthplace, Correggio, and gives an 
account of his most important works and the cir- 
cumstances under which they were executed. 
The book is modestly written, the author con- 
fining himself to what he has been able to gatber 
from the most trustwortby authorities. In addi- 
tion to a convenient index, a list of Correggio’s 
principal works, including their present where- 
abouts, and a chronological table of the leading 
events in the master’s life, are given. There are 
also nine woodcut illustrations of good average 
quality. 
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Parker, F.W. Notes of Talks on Tooseeng, | at the Mar- 


tha’s 8 Vv ineyard Summer Institute. 1882. E. L. Kellogg 


Paris, Comte de. History of the Civil War in America. 


.. S. —" ae: Porter & Coates. 
Rev H. Guides and Guards in Character- 
Bultding. Phillips & Hunt. $1 50. 
Paynter, Mary Moncure. Caleb the Irrepressible. Chi- 
cago: Henry A. Sumner & Co. $1. 


Pollard, Josephine. Co-Education. Miustrated by Wal 

ter Satterlee. hs F. Birmingham & Co. 
Ponce de Leo ‘. Diccionario Tecnolégico Inglés- 
I.—Inglés-espafiol. Parts 


New York: N. Ponce de Leon. 
paleaese prt wy :a I ragment La Biography. {No-Name 
Series.}] Boston : Roberts Bro: 
Richey, v. T. What is the Bible? ? 


Why was it Writ 

" How is it to be Read? James Pot 

Robinson, A. Mary F. — i Novel. 
lin Square Library. 1l5ce 

Rolfe, W. J. Shakespeare's V enus and Adonis, Lucrece, 
and Other Poems. Harper & Bros. 

Rollins, D. The E gg Right : 
lation to Trial by Pw many d from the Edition 

of 1772. Boston : Soule & Bugbee. 

Ruggles, H. Germany Seen without Spectacles. Bos 
ton: sap & Shepard, $”. 

Ruskin, J. Modern Painters. Vol. ii. “ Of Ideas of 
Beauty,” and “Of the Imaginative Faculty.” Rear- 
rene ‘and revised by the Author. John Wiley & Son. 


Saintsbury, G. 
Villon to Hu 0. Macmillan 
Sarmiento, D. F. 
América. Vol. 1. 


Harper's Frank- 


a Dialogue in Re- 


Specimens of French L iterature , from 

&Co. $225. 

Conflicto y. Armonias de las Razas en 
Buenos Aires: S. Ostwald. 


Schayer, Julla. Tiger-Lily, and o ither Stories. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1. : 
Schermerhorn, C. P. Atomic Creation, and Other 


Poems. New York. 


Smith, Prof. G. False Hopes; or, Fallacies, Socialistic 


and Semi-Soc halietic, Briefly Answered. John W. 
Lovell Co. 15 cen 
Spencer, H. The Data of Ethics. D. Appleton & Co. 


ts. 

Spinoza, Benedict de. Ethic. Demonstrated in Geome 
trical Order, and Divided into Five Parts. Macmillan 
&Co. 33 50, 

— E. Prant- Life. 

Botany. Henr 

Stone, Mary E. A 
Sumner & Co. $1. 

and Knox, J.A. On a Mexican Mustang, 

Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio Grande. 

Hartford : 8. S. Scranton & Co. - 

2 vols., Parchment Library. D. 
iAP leton & Co. $1 25 each. 

salter; or, Selections from the Book of Psalms, 
bg other Poetical way for Responsive Read- 
ing in Public Aig - AE . Barnes & Co. 

. T. Two Shake +4... Examinations ; with 

some Remarks on the Class-Room Study of Shake 


Popular Paper: 's on the Phenomena 
Holt & Co. 
‘air Plebeian. 


C thie ago: Henry A. 


speare. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 56 cents. 
Thomas, Bertha. George Sand. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Thwing, C.F. The Reading of Books. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1 25. 


Trollope, A. Mr. Scarborough’ 's Family. Harper’s Frank- 
lin Square g Laerery. 20 cents. 
Truesdell, J. he Bottom Facts Concerning the 
Science of Spiritualism. G. W. Carleton & Co, 
Twai in. Tt Life on bg Mississippi. Illustrated. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & C: $3 
Underg round Russia : Revolutionary j 
Sketches from Life. By “Stepniak,” with a Preface | 
by Peter Lavroff. Charles Scribner’s Sons. . $1 25. } 
Ussher, Archbishop. The Editio Princeps < the E oy 
of Barnabas, as printed at Oxford, a. D. 1642. Witha 
Dissertation on its serene History, by = late Rev. 
H. Backhouse. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 
Ww ard, L. F. Dynamic th y; or, Applied Social 
Science. In two volumes. D. pleton & Co, $5. 
Vaters, R. ow to Get on in the World, as Demon- 
strated by nod - ife and Language of W illiam Cobbett. 
James W. Pra 
bat ag | aa. , =r Art -Work in Porcelain. 
Also, Art-Work in Gold ana Silver—Modern. Charles 
Belford, 


Profiles and 


Scribner’s Sons. 
Wheeler, Ella. Poems of Passion. Chicago: 
Clarke & &. 
Wise, Dr. I. M udaism and Christianity : Their Agree- 
ments and Disagreem ents. Cincinnati: Bloch & Co. 
Worcester, B. S.J Life and Mission of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg : Roberts Brothers. $2. 

Zechokke, J. H ». Meditations on Life, Death, and 
Eternity. From the German by Frederica Rowan. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. #2. 











For Summer Reading 


Henry Holt & Co.'s 


Letsure Moment Serves. 


Novels in a form suited to readers of taste. 
The books are sewed with thread—not wired— 
so they lie open easily ; the paper, type, and 
printing are good, and the heavy paper cover 
bears a tasteful design. 

Prices from 20 to 35 cents. 

tay” All the Leisure Aloment Series may be 
had in the Leisure Hour Series, printed on 
heavier paper, bound in English cloth, etc. 
Price $1 each. 


Embracing en ce erage of famous ori 
| seulpture, 


| 








Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


nal paintings. 
iitecture,etc. Price. cabinet size, $1 56 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


Wadsworth Bros. & Howland, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
we Catalogues free on application. 


Fohns Hopkins VU; niversity, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
Collegiate and University Courses. 
Announcements for 1883-84 will be sent on application. 


LE 


















Catalogue for Private 
Library - 

A Blank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
for entering Title, Author, Publisher, etc. 
Indexed throughout, alphabetically. Bound 
in boards, with leather back and corners ; 
size, 81g x 744. Price $2 50, post-paid. 

Sent, on receipt of price, by Publisher of the 
Nation. 
“[JUGO, V. Légendes des Siécles. Vol. V. 
Comte ieee” Fiistotre de la guerre civile en Amé- 

rique. Vols. V.. VI. $5 30.—The maps accompany- 


ing the same, $5 30, 
Renan’s, i ‘one de Jeunesse. 





8vo ed., $2 65; 12mo 


olnshioeae. on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 


Foreign Bookseller, Boston. 





Printed by the Evening Post Job Printing Office, N. Y. 
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